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Brass Pipe *"7%, Copper Tubes 


A common sense standard for the 
selection of water pipe 


O one metal is ideal for every piping installa- 
tion. That is obvious. For certain jobs, some metals 
lack sufficient durability to make their use truly eco- 
nomical. For other jobs, the cost of super-quality may 
not be justified by the corrosion or mechanical factors 
involved. These are facts...and you can’t get away 
from them 
Years ago, The American Brass Company discon- 
tinued the manufacture and sale of just “brass pipe”. 
We analyzed water conditions and made a 10-year 
corrosion study on a wide range of alloys. As a result, 
we standardized on two scientific alloys of brass... 
Anaconda “67” for normally corrosive waters and 
Anaconda 85" Red-Brass for highly corrosive waters 
Installations of record prove that brass pipe of the 
correct alloy, connected with standard pipe fittings, 
is second to no other commercial pipe material in 
durability and satisfactory performance. 


Anaconda Deoxidized C lopper 
Water Tubes 


Copper Tubes available in long lengths and coils, 
are readily bent for ordinary turns and offsets, offer- 
ing obvious installation advantages 

For years, The American Brass Company has made 
seamless Copper Tubes for countless uses. Within 
comparatively recent years, these tubes, connected 
with so-called compression or flared fittings, have 
been used with entire success for water service and 
distribution lines. 

Intensive study of performance records now leads to the 
endorsement of cast solder fittings, with these tubes in sizes 
up to and including 4", where conditions of pressure and 
temperature are normal. The American Brass Company 
does not manufacture fittings but there are now 


ANACON pA 


mune to consumer 


THE AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 








good standard lines of high quality solider fittings 
available on the market which can advantageously 
be assembled with Anaconda Deoxidized Copper 
Water Tubes. Cast solder fittings, because they 
hold heat during the soldering operation, and also 
because they are not likely to become distorted 
from handling, make possible sound, leak pr ot 
solder joints. 

All Anaconda Deoxidized Copper Water Tubes 
stocked by Anaconda distributors are drawn to the 
accufate sizes required for use with cast solder fittings 
and comply fully with the tolerances issued by the 
Federal Specifications Board. While tubes of so-called 
underground sizes (A.S.T.M. Class A) are recom 
mended for general plumbing work, “interior plumb- 
ing’ sizes (A.S.T.M. Class B) are considered satis- 
factory for distribution lines in buildings. The wall 
thicknesses required by A.S.T.M. Specifications for 
Classes A and B tubes are shown in the accom 
panying table 

Anaconda Standard Brass Pipe of the correct alloy 
for the local water condition assembled with 
threaded screw fittings... is recommended for all sizes 
over 2” in diameter. Copper tube branch lines may 
be connected directly to the standard size pipe with 


special fittings now available 
f g 


ANACONDA COPPER WATER TUBES 


Wall Thickness 
Nominal <cniaaipaliaeinggeneinnemane 


Size A.S.T.M. ASTM kSTM AST 
Inches Class A Class B Class A Class B 


Weigh. Ibs. per fr.* 





0320 0250 0.085 0.068 
0320 0300 0.134 0.126 
0490 0350 0.269 0.198 
0490 0400 0.344 0.284 
0650 0450 0.641 0.454 
0650 .0500 0.839 0.653 
0650 0550 1.040 0.882 
0720 .0600 1.360 1.140 
.0830 .0700 2.060 1.750 
.0950 -0800 2.920 2.480 
.1090 .0900 t.000 3.330 
.L200 L000 5.120 4.290 
.1340 1100 6.510 5.380 


* Variations in these weights must be expected in practice 
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House Design by H. T. Lindeberg A CELLULAR STEEL-UNIT HOUSE. H. T. Lindeberg, Architect. By 
R nie Neilinaer Matlack Price ; ; 3 ; 249-251, 313 
M. A. MIKKELSEN A RETURN OF REASON IN ARCHITECTURE. By H. T. Lindeberg 252-255 
Editor 
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MODERNIZATION AND ALTERATION: Remodeling a City House 
New York City—Henry Oothout Milliken and Newton P. Bevin, Asso- 


Published monthly by 


F. W. DODGE . ae S ) Cerdons W. P 325-328 
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CORPORATION ” eee . 
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Preference is better than a prize 


The W. & J. Sloane 
“House of the Today”, 
like the majority of ex- 
hibits in the Home Plan- 
ning Section at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, is 
glazed with L-O-F Qual- 
ity Glass. Corbett, Har- 
rison, and MacMurray 
were the architects. The 
Still Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, were the 
General Contractors. The 
large decorative mirror, a 
Semon-Bache product 
made of L-O-F Polished 
Plate Glass, is anarresting 
example of the uses for 
glass in home furnishing. 


No awards are being given, in 
Chicago, for the finest Polished 
Plate or Window Glass. but the 
products of Libbey - Owens - Ford 
have won an honor high above 
ribbons, medals or certificates of 
merit. They are used in the 


great majority of houses in the 





Home Planning Section, in which 


is exemplified the finest creative 


‘ 
f 


design of contemporary architec- 


ture. Surely, the significance of 





aN 37- ZZ22 5 such a signal honor is apparent. 


LIBBEY: OwENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers 
of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety 
Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue 
Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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SMART 


EFFICIENT 


MODERN 


A LL of the requirements of the most modern lighting 
practice are combined in the Magnalux luminaire: 


omart appearance eee 
lesion 


UCSI PT) 


maximum efficiency . . . modern 


. effective light distribution. 


Its hyperbola-shaped basin, made of dense Galax 

s, is furnished in both plain and ornamental designs. 

\ slender stem connecting the canopy and husk com- 
pletes the simple lines, enhancing its appearance. 

tht from Magnalux luminaires is distributed even- 


the ceiling, and also is so softly diffused through 
the basin that glare is avoided. So accurately is the 






light distributed that one is not even conscious of its 
overhead source. 

The reflecting properties of the Galax glass basin 
contribute to the unit's high efficiency, which is above 
go per cent... unequalled by any other semi-indirect 
lighting fixture, 

The Magnalux luminaire is available for either semi- 
indirect or totally-indirect illumination in homes, ofh- 
ces, stores or other commercial buildings. 

The Westinghouse representative near you will glad- 
ly furnish complete information—or simply address 
Westinghouse, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Tt 79673 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COMBINATION POSSIBILITIES OF MAGNALUX LUMINAIRES 
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The 
ARCHITECT’S 
LIBRARY 
A COTSWOLD WOOL TOWN—NORTHLEACH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
THE LANDSCAPE OF ENGLAND. By Charles Brad the purpose. This detinite plan encourages 
Ford. B. 1. Batsford Ltd. London: and Charl technician, designe r and produce to use hel I 
Scribner's Sons: 597 Fitth Avenue, New York City. all its qualities within the practical limits est 
67 pages text. 35 plates. $3.75 lished by the instruments 
In this book, the eighth ot the “English Life Five sections comprise the plan: (1) th 
Series.” [england is divided into five main regions cedure by which the lighting of a scene progresses 
which are carefully described and illustrated, al from the script to the stage; (2) area lightn 
though the text is necessarily brief. The illustra through the use of lens units; (3) toning 
tions tell a complete pictorial story with drawings blending by borders and_ footlights: | hack 
by Brian Cook and well-chosen photographs of eround lighting; (5) use of special instrument 
the English landscape. for special ettects 
The text analyzes the features and character of Readily applicable technical data are given, 
the different regions, forming a valuable record ot tables and formulas of value to the artist. the 
the appearance of england during the earlier years signer, the technician and the director 
of the twentieth century 
Keference 1s made to the main sociological and 
industrial movements of past and present genera @ 
tions, geological elements and physical conditions 
and their effect upon the development of agricul 
ture, architecture and building. The easy narrative GRAPHS FOR ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
style of the text, and the illustrations make tl a lechnical Dir A , 
book a delightful addition to one’s general library Co.. | E& FN 
\ complete index is given at the end of the & Cha 20 Liber t 
hook ‘s 88 pag Illustrat $2 
\Ir. Lee has arranged the information he 
e gathered during many years of experience to 
a practical labor saver for structural engineet 
architects and surveyors. The graphs he has us 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE. By Stanley in this volume give direct results and may be us 
R. McCandless. Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57+t in conjunction with existing tables and techni F 
Street, New York City. 132 pages. Diagrammaticall handbooks 
illustrated. $1.50 Graphs are given of height of buildings, e 
The method of stage lighting described herein has nomic depth and size of foundations, weight 
been used with success professionally. The book brick walls, window sizes and deductions, flo 
describes the dramatic qualities of light, analyzes constructions, panel loads, safe load on brick piers 
the various functions of light on the stage, and timber beams, structural steelwork and stanchions : 


presents a method for the solution of stage light 
ing problems. 

The author tackles the subject in a logical and 
simple manner, analyzing the lighting effect to be 
produced and determining the characteristics of 
the simplest standard lighting units necessary for 


There are also chapters and illustrations on wi 
stresses and reinforced concrete columns a! 
beams. Although the book was written primar] 


1 


Lee ROMER SIS A 


for English consumption, wherever likely to 
useful, scales are given in United States tons 
in pounds. 





ITS A” NATURAL” FOR HOUSING PROJECTS 





Gam GYPSUM PLANK has the qualities 
most sought after by planners and builders 
of housing projects, large or small. It is fire- 
resistive. It is easily handled—can be bored, cut, 
sawed or nailed like wood and without detailed 
specifications, since it is so standardized. It has 
durability and lightness in weight. For floors and 
roofs, joints of Gypsteel Plank are broken at random, 


regardless of steel framework. For partitions, full 





length units reach from floor to ceiling. 
Plank erected, ready for finish 

Gypsteel Plank isa solid slab of factory-cast 
gypsum— 2 inches thick, 15 inches wide, 
10 feet long—bound and re-inforced with 
galvanized steel, tongued and grooved. 


This modern, fast, construction unit can be used 
to advantage for floors, walls, roofs, partitions. 


W rite us for the new booklet on Gypstecl Gypsum Plank 


PL. .JK 
gypsum 
& Me 








; 
y ‘ Trade-Mark 

i Kiedsdied ox ; af P : U.S. Pat. No. 1,854,396. Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 

nihed wall and cetling f Plank. Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
d ; 
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Diebold 6-hour Underwriters 
labeled Vault Door, Style No. 156 


It is a pertinent question. Thousands of vaults are 
equipped with obsolete plate doors that would be 
rated as ten-minute doors by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories . .. and a ten-minute fire is not a 
long fire. Countless business executives and pub- 
lic officials would be surprised to learn the truth 
about the vaults to which they entrust priceless 
records. That is why record vault modernization 
offers even greater possibilities than new construc- 
tion. Clients will appreciate a scientific check-up 
of their present vaults. This usually leads to 
needed changes in obsolete methods of handling 
money and records that will call for remodeled 
working quarters and modern equipment. 


The most reliable guides for vault con- 
struction and door selection for all risks 
are contained in the Diebold section of 
Sweets’ 1933 edition, pages C-843 to C-856; 
all based upon N. F. P. A. Reports. Re- 
fer to Sweets’ or write for our own cata- 
log of facts. 





WE DG OUR PART 


Long known as a leading bank vault manufacturer 
Diebold offers complete protection for records, 
money and wealth from fire, burglary and banditry. 


DIKBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK CO.. Canton, Ohio 
SEE OUR DISLAY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Vy) i tty 
~ L\ ont, | — 
{ /#~-@? , mi hf 
mn, 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. SUBSIDIARY CENTRE 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE, An intr 


pa , i 
e Art of Designing Citie nd Suburbs. 6B 

ms r T f~ 

Raymond Unwin, F. R. |. B. A. The Century C 
152 En eth 


Aw *s 
\venue New York Cc ys 416 paae 


The popularity and value of this book are evi 
denced in this, the eighth printing. The author 

leader in the field, president of the Royal In 
stitute of British Architects and past president ot 
the Town Planning Institute. He has been adviser 
on many American projects, including the regional! 
plan of New York City 

Kor reference purposes this book covers the 
subject in all its fine points and intricacies. ‘The 
illustrations, numerous and complete, are indexe 
alphabetically and in the margins of the text pages 
references are made to 


numbered appropriate 


illustrations 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND ITS APPLICATION IN THE HOME 
Prepared by the Committee on Residence Light 
t Illuminating Engineering Society. Mariquita D 
McGraw-Hill Book Company: 3 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 145 paae 
$1.50 


Designed primarily 


gert, Chairman. 


lllustrated. 
as a textbook for house plat 
ning and home economics classes, this volume will 
interest only those architects who are seeking 
simple explanation of the elementary principles ot 
illumination. The text is nontechnical, and does 
not proceed far beyond a lay discussion of funda 
mentals. Recommendations are made for lightins 
outlets, wall switches and convenience outlets 
various rooms, for various types of fixtures an 
for sizes of lamp bulbs. 
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THE REDUCTION OF NOISE IN BUILDINGS. Recom- 
mendations to Architects. By Hope Bagenal and 
P. W. Barnett. Building Research Bulletin No. 14, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
London. 30 pages, with tables and diagrams. Copies 
btainable at 20 cents each, prepaid, from the 
British Library of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

This most recent report of the Building Research 
Station, although limited in pages, provides much 
compact and valuable information. Recommenda 
tions are made for siting the building and_ its 
structural 
noise, minimizing equipment 


various rooms, designing a defense 


against noises and 


preventing other internal noises 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING. Part |—Docks. Warehouse 


ind Their Approaches. By J. S. Preston. Illumination 
Research Technical Paper No. 14, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, London. 34 pages. 


btainable at 20 cents each, pre 
} } tr ry) he Rri+, rn Lit rary { Inf armation 270 


Mad n Avenue, New York City. 


lhis paper—the fourteenth of a series—has been 
compiled, for the guidance of illuminating engi 
neers in undertaking dock lighting installations, to 
define adequate and suitable systems of illumina 
tion and to offer practical suggestions for the im 
provement of existing hghting conditions in docks 
(No. 6) The 
Picture Galleries; (No. 7) 
Penetration of Daylight and Sunlight into Build- 
ings; (No. 10) The Effect of 


Other papers in this series include: 
Natural Lighting of 


Distribution and 


Color on the Suitability of Lighting for Clerical 
Work; (No. 11) The Efficiency of Light Wells: 
(No. 12) The Daylight Illumination Required 


mm: (Otheces. 





* 
COMPOSITION AND RENDERING. By A. Thornton 
; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue 
‘ew York City. 128 pages. Illustrated. $2.75 


rmation for pencil draftsmen is contained in 
book, concerning medium and material and 
lelineation of various textures. The text mat- 
individual in them- 
es, but all related to the subject, “Composi- 
oor Composition; (I1.) A Review of Crit 
s; (IIL) Indication; (1V.) 
position in the Theater: (V.) Visualization. 
art III is of particular interest, being con 
ed with methods of indicating, in pencil, build 
! laterials and accessories used in architectural 
dermngs. Interpretations are shown of types of 
ing materials, 


> presented in five parts, 


Lead Pencil 


brick, limestone, 
stone, rubble stone, granite, stucco, half-tim- 
t, clapboard, slate and shingles, and roofing tiles. 
cre are plates also of 


including 


: ; doorways, windows, 
‘illes and ironwork, interiors and furniture, and 
varde i strat; f 

dens. All illustrations occur on left-hand pages 


th the de scriptive matter on the facing page. 
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DECORATING A 


RESTAURANT? 






Guests dine in an atmos 
phere of pleasing quiet at 
the recently remodeled 
Clark Restaurant, Cleve 
land. Architects Ockert & 
Teare used one material 
fo simu ltaneously banish 


noise and decorate the 


coiling — irmatror 


Corkoustic 


Give it absolute QUIET 
and beauty at the same time 


REEDOM from clatter and annoying disturbances 

is an important asset of any restaurant or public 
building. And you can banish this noise without 
sacrificing the beauty of your wall treatment—by 
specifying Armstrong’s Corkoustic. You'll find this 
decorative sound-absorbing material appropriate for 
the walls of churches, theatres, public auditoriums, and 
all other places requiring perfect acoustics. 

Armstrong’s Corkoustie is a cork product, with an 
exceptionally pleasing texture. Each panel is individual, 
eliminating monotonous repetition of surface appear- 
ance. Since it is made of cork, Corkoustic is an insulator 
as well as a sound-absorbent. Three types of Corkoustic 
are available, all of which may be spray painted any 
color without decreasing acoustical efficiency. 

Another Armstrong’s acoustical product is Cerama- 
coustic. This inorganic material is absolutely fireproof, 
and can be painted to harmonize with any color scheme. 
Let us send you a copy of the new A.I.A. booklet on 
both these products. Just write Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 901 Concord 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Arms trong’s 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 





Corkoustic " Ceramacoustic 


















































ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


P. B. Kapp and D. E. Kennedy, architects, hav 


moved their othces from the Leitzell Building to 
the Glennland Building, State College, Pennsyl 
vania. 

James Lloyd Berrall, architect, announces the 


opening of offices for the practice of architecture 
at 22 South Park Street, Montclair, New Jersey 
Carlton architect, that he has 


Brush, announces 


Nashville, 
accepted the position of Maintenance Engineer in 


closed his office in Tennessee, having 
Division, 


Prudential 


Branch Ofthce, Service 
Department, of The 
[Insurance Company of 


the Birmingham 
Mortgage Loan 
\merica, with offices in the 


\labama 


Jackson Building, Birmingham, 


Joseph Hoover, architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 605 Starr Building, 
Street and Third Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Harold H. Ehlert, 


moval of his office from 2437 Tyler Avenue, to 29 


(srant \venue, 


architect, announces the re 


( ‘ollingwood 


William H. Elliott, 
established an office in the Stewart Building, Room 
215, Easton, 


\venue, Suite 203, Detroit, Michigan 


architect and engineer, has 
Maryland, for the general practice of 
irchitecture and engineering. 


WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and 
The Philadelphia Water Color Club announce an 
exhibition of original work by living artists (of 
any nationality) in water color, black and white, 
pastel, or drawing with pencil, crayon or pen, not 
to be held 


from November 5th to Decembet 


before publicly shown in Philadelphia, 
at the Academy 
10th, 1933. 


\ll work intended for exhibition must be entered 


upon official entry cards, which must be properly 
vy Monday, 
October 9th. Further information may be obtained 


The 
Arts, Broad 


filled in and sent to the Academy by 


from Pennsylvania Academy of the Fin 


Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


STUDY OF SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund has announced a com 


prehensive and intensive study of slums and 
blighted areas, their causes, prevention, elimination 
and conversion for proper housing or other uses 

Professor James Ford of the Department of 
Sociology at Harvard University and Editor of the 
twelve volumes of the President's Conference on 
Building and 


Director of this investigation; George N. Thomp- 


Home Home Ownership, will be 


son, until recently Assistant Chief of the Division 


of Building and Housing of the United States 








CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Hi 





Bureau of Standards in Washington, wi 
\ssociate Director 
a history of slum pre 


New Yorl 


whatever 1s pertinent an 


Chis research will include 
vention, demolition and rebuilding in 
City, supplemented by 


valuable in the experience of other American at 
european cities 
\n_ office 


ind maintained at 101 


1 


for this investigation will be opened 
New Yor! 


the Conteren 


Park Avenue, 
City, in connection with those ot 
on Home Building and Home Ownership 

Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes and Dr. Thomas Jess 
Jones, Educational Director of the Phelps-Stoke 


Fund, will cooperate actively in the study 


THE COLONIAL AND FEDERAL HOUSE. By Re: 


ford Newcomb, A.1|.A. - B. Lit pinco;rT c mpan 
Phila Jelphia and Lond n. 74 paae \A) plate 
$3.50 


his volume is written for architects and prosyp 


tive home owners wishing to plan or select a hous 


on authentic Colonial or early Federal lines, v 


modes of living The 
] 


adapted to contemporary 
illustrations, including plans and diagrams, are d 
voted to such houses and serve also as a gener: 
reference. 


Mr. Newcomb 


and, for the layman in particular, describes care 


welcomes the Colonial reviva 
fully the architectural features of the period, tall 
ing in general of Colonial plans and design, at 
materials and construction. 

In the chapters devoted to exterior walls a1 
details, the roof, the doorway, windows and windo' 
treatment, the porch and sleeping porch, the 
terior, fireplaces and mantels, the stairway, har 
ware, and lighting, advice and recommendatiot 
are offered. There is also a profusely illustrat 
chapter on fences, trellises, pergolas ar 


gates, 
garden houses. A carefully compiled bibliograp! 
of books on Colonial and Federal houses, exter 
and interior, as well as regional studies is giv 
at the end of the book. 
























e This thick, 
fireproof insulation 
is quickly applied 


to new construction 


@ Eagle Home Insulation comes in 
the form of BATS — insulating “pillows”, 
fifteen by eighteen inches in size, 354 inches 
thick. They are quickly fitted between wall 
studdings, and between joists in the attic, 
Easily cut or sawed to fit irregular spaces. 


Adapted to new construction. 


e For old 
construction, it is 


applied pneumatically 


@ It is pneumatically blown into the 
empty wall and ceiling spaces — without muss 
—with practically no inconvenience to the 


occupants — and at very reasonable cost. This 














form of Eagle Home Insulation provides thick, 









frreproof insulation for old construction. It 







fi 


Hill 
Lf 


greatly increases living comfort and decreases 


(8 
| 


fuel costs. 


ee 


FREE SAMPLES and BOOKLETS 


@ Your files are not complete without booklets and free samples that © The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Dept. ARIO 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Please send me booklets, and free 


the story of the remarkable Eagle Home Insulation (in both forms). This * samples of both forms of Eagle Home Insulation. 


NAME — . saan 





terial obviously has no other function than real, honest, effective insulation, 

















ADDRESS ; 
> not a wall board. It is thick enough to be efficient. It is fireproof, vermin- 
CITY. sjctaetieatleiciciileat alii esata 
proof. Easy to handle and apply. Inexpensive. ge USE THE COUPON. STATE 
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PUBtLIS HER’ S PACE 


THIS ISSUE 
The Work of H. T. Lindeberg, Architect. 


H. T. Lindeberg, architect, is known as a foremost designer of country homes. An issue of The Architectural 
Record in. April 1924 was devoted to his earlier Jesians. With this issue The Re rd brinas to date the 


more recent work oT This architect. 


A Cellular Steel-Unit House 


By an extension of the use of the module, which in principle mere 3 standard of measure emplo 


y u yea t 
achieve unitorm results, Mr. Lindeberg has originated what n ettect a new system of construction. The 
system involves the prefabrication of a steel structural unit in convenient modular sizes of which the entire 
shell of the house is welded togqether—walls, floors and roof. The cellular construction automatically pro 





vides conduits for air conaitionina includina heatina refriaeration 3nd humidification ana for electri 
wiring and plumbing. 


NEXT MONTH 


Niagara Frontier Food Terminal, Buf- 
falo, New York. George S. Rider 
Company, architects and engineers; 
Hudson and Hudson, associate archi- 
tects. 


Food products, raw and processed 
brought from a distance by railway 
and from the neighborhood by farm 
trucks are exposed for sale to whole 
salers and to buyers for chain store 

hotels, grocery and other retail di 

tributors. There are storage building 
as well as markets, so that buyers ma 

remove their purchases as they need 
them. The project is a valuable con 
tribution both to the city planning 
and to economy in food distribution 





Modernization and Alteration—Bar and tavern, dining room 
and office of Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago. A solution of the 
problem of how to re-plan public space in a downtown hote 


Alteration by J. R. Davidson, architect. 


Chain Store for Ladies’ Dresses, by J. R. Davidson, architect— 
An alteration with unusual features for exterior and interi 


display and for economy in heating and ventilating. 

Heating Equipment for Small Houses, by Theo. F. Rockwell— 
A study of heating and ventilating equipment for privat 
dwellings ranging in cost from $3,000 to $30,000—designe 
for incomes of $1,500 to $15,000 a year. 
Progress Reports on the Recovery Program 


Architect and Client a Century Ago, by Hobart Upjohn. 


Portfolio of Small and Medium-cost Houses. 
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A CELLULAR STEEL-UNIT HOUSE 


he module a tamiliar Jevice bpotn 


++ ic r) 
ancient 


usetulness is attested by 










n design and in construction. Its practica 


lineage. By an extension of the use of the module, 


which in principle merely a standard of measure employed to achieve uniform 
results, Harrie T. Lindeberg has designed what is in effect a new system of construc- 
tion. The system involves the prefabrication of a steel structural unit in convenient 
modular sizes of which the entire shell of the house is welded together— walls, floors 
and roof. The cellular nstruction automatically provides conduits for air condi 
ioning, including heating, refrigeration and humidification, and for electric wiring 
3nd plumbing test the unlimited adaptability of the system, Mr. Lindeberg has 
produced a serie f drawinas illustrating a remarkable diversity of plans and eleva 
tions of both small and large house 
That an architect of Mr. Lindebera’'s antecedents has directed his experience ana 
capacity as a designer towards the erection of a system of prefabrication is of course 
interesting as a biographical memorandum but is also an authentic sign of the trend 
4 in architecture. Trained in the office of McKim, Mead and White, Mr. Lindeberg 
early acquired distinction, particularly in country house design, through an imagina- 
ive use of materials in a traditional and picturesque setting. The drawings pre 
ented herewith show that the imaginative urbanity characteristic of his past work is 






not trammeled by the tem oft constr 


H. T. LINDEBERG, ARCHITECT 
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ne 





post-war decade it was inevitable that 
hitecture should seek new expressions in form 
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ivated in part by the subversive new ideas that 


] 
t 


the world through the Paris Exposition in 





nec 


js 





and in part by a new conviction that archi 





ture, or, more exactly, building, should be some 





\ge; should in 
hind some development in the direction of 


integrated with the Machine 






ume production. In an analogy more imagina 





than accurate, the production ot houses sud 
y tound itself likened to the production of 
tor cars and ready-made clothing. 







‘wo important factors tend to impair the hoped 





inalogy between the successful mass produc- 





of houses and mass production of various 
r things. One lies in the strong human desire. 
unting to a demand, for individual expression 

dwelling; the other lies in the factor of de- 


lation, which, even in a poorly built house, 
rs the manufacturer no replacement market. 










nt; 





ndered in color by John Wenrich. Renderings 
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nkland of the American Institute of Steel Construction, consulting engineer. 


sn which he has achieved. 


By C. MATLACK PRICE 


uct 






Houses built of wood in Massachusetts nearly three 


centuries ago are standing and occupied today. 
time residential 
came preoccupied with the idea of any change at 
all, there appeared in 1923 the report of an in- 
vestigation by Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 


Some before architecture be- 


Commerce. This investigation, conducted by the 
Commission on Waste, covered the building trades 


and revealed, among other things, the amazing fact 


that waste in building operations averaged 53 per 
cent. Examining this figure further the Federa- 


tion of American Engineering Societies allocated 
this extraordinary condition 65 per cent to man- 
agement, 21 per cent to labor and 14 per cent to 
the public. 

In the same year, 1923, the United States 
Bureau of Labor reported that it was unable to 
find a single building contractor, superintendent or 
foreman who had any record of work done per 
hour on any work in progress, or in 


man per 


ispiece (opposite page): House with Application of Module Design, by H. T. Lindeberg, architect. 


of houses, pages 256-288, by Daniel Neilinger; F. H. 
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previous work, in spite of the volume of articles 


and interviews in trade journals and newspapers 
on the relative inefficiency of labor at this time as 
compared to the years before the general unioniza 
tion of the building trades. 

In addition to the implications of such condi 
tions as these, there is the statement that the aver 
age buyer of a small house in a speculative real 
estate development pays nearly a third of the pur 
chase price—not for land and house—but for the 
opportunity of buying. Here the high cost of over 
head, organization, advertising and high-pressure 
salesmanship is obviously transferred to the pur 
chaser. 

Public inditference to wrong conditions being 
what it is, it is not surprising that the years ot 


prosperity following 1923 saw no noticeable or 


etfective effort to correct such conditions or to 


formulate any constructive approach to the whol 
problem. There was needed, apparently, a break 
down of the national and world financial structure, 
as of 1929, to stimulate realistic action on a sta 
tistically proved waste of 53 per cent in building 
operations—deplorable at any time, but impossible 
\rchitects, manufacturers of 


now. builders, 


materials, prospective house owners must do 


something about it. 
The challenge of modern conditions and objec 
residential architecture 


tives to must be met 


simultaneously on two fronts—the economy-ett 
\nd it must 


seriously judicial observer that we 


ciency front, and the aesthetic front. 
appear to any 
have met something very like defeat on the second, 
if not on the first 


li this seems to be a sweeping statement, let us 
examine the evidence. We can do no better than 
te repeat a set of questions propounded in a valu 
able article which appeared in a recent issue of 
Review,” an article which ex 


Methods That 


Suggested for Producing Better Houses Cheaper.” 


“The Technology 
amines “Six Basic Have Been 


The article is unusual and refreshing in its simple 
combination of clear vision and critical mind, and 
its writer, Mr. takes the 
solution of the 


Burchard, 
really 


very rightly 


stand that any successful 
problem in hand must satisfactorily answer the 
following questions: 

“Is the system susceptible of almost universal 
application, regardless of site and climatic condi 
tions? Can the parts of the 


repetitively 7 \re these parts of 


house be made 
a unit type per 
mitting a wide flexibility of plan and elevation to 
meet a widely varying demand? Do the parts 
lend themselves to rapid assembly and early occu- 
pancy? Can they be put together simply and 
without any unusual equipment? Are the parts 
light enough to be shipped widely? Do these parts, 
when assembled, produce anything more than 

structure? If finish is incorporated in the plan. 
is it of a type and quality acceptable to the buyer ? 


Does the construction make a real effort to pro 
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vide tor accessories in such a way as to eliminate 
Will the completed house 
be dry, easy and economical to heat in the winter, 


later cutting and fitting ? 


cool in the summer, will it shed snow and deflect 
the burning rays of the summer sun’ Does the 
with tradition ? 


Perhaps the most important of all, is the house 


system make any effort to cope 


actually cheaper for what is offered?” 

With these questions Mr. Burchard interpolates 
a little brief but extremely vital commentary. On 
the first question he points out, and very rightly, 


that ‘“‘Unusual cellarless houses, houses 


roots, 


without heating plants, will not do. Making such 


economies dodges the problem Phe house must 
be easily constructed on rolling land or on the flat, 


in city and country, over ledge or sand.” He 


pertinently reminds that relatively few types of 


parts, and repetitive manufacture are essential to 
inass production. He sees a necessary concession 
to the human demand for individuality in implied 


Hexibility of construction and construction units 


as aftecting design \gain looking toward mass 


production, he points out that such unit weights 


as would necessitate cranes would involve too great 
a capital tor the small construction company, and 
that the same question of too-great unit weights 
would make against wide shipment, and “Unless 
relatively few plants can make the houses, mass 
production will not be achieved.” For each ques 
tion he 


suggests, 


in his article, ample justification 
for its asking and an equal need for a satistactory 
answer. 

\ part of the admirable clearness and directness 
of Mr. Burchard’s presentation of six basic types 


of modern house construction hes in the fact that 


he confined his commentary, except by implication, 


te construction and economy Phe whole questiot 


is vastly complicated by checking construction 


against design, whether vou ignore traditional 
design entirely, or whether vou try to effect some 
workable and acceptable compromise between the 


two 


W ith this brief survey of modern developments 


in residential architecture, uniting as it does in 
sistence on new economics (probably by means ot 
mass production) with new aspects of plan and 
stylization, we reach the objective of this article by 
presenting the manner in which the dual challeng: 
Lindeberg, a sane tradition 


is met bv Harrie T. 


alist, even a romanticist in architecture, with a 
background of fine and highly discriminating taste 

His whole experience built strong and abiding 
personal convictions that any house may be well 
planned, comfortable and economic as a dwelling 
and pleasing in appearance. To achieve these ends 
and at the same time to design with the trend of 
with the objective of a 


the times, particularly 


maximum economy, might (but not necessarily 


would) involve certain compromises. He would 
see how few these compromises might be, if the 
architect could keep his presence of mind in the 
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1roblem and its possible solution. 

(ne way to win a game is to change the rules, 
but this was no part of Mr. Lindeberg’s intention 
or method. Without, therefore, changing the rules, 
he evolved a type of house which satisfactorily 
answers the set of realistic questions earlier quoted 
from Mr. Burchard’s article—and based the evolu 
tion on a set of rigid premises : 

1. Economy of construction, 
(a) By means of mass-production of units. 
(hb) By means of simple construction and 

coordination of labor. 


) 


2? Economy and efficiency in terms of living 
comfort. 

3. \ module scheme of design, deriving from 

the construction units. 

L Elimination of ornament (even the cornice ) 

These represent radical departures for a tradi 
tionalist in architecture, while the ultimate house 
represents the stated objective of the newer de 
signers 

fo date the efforts to evolve a house mainly of 


production steel units have gone toward steel 


lilasSS-] 


frame schemes, or to pre-fabricated units too 
large and heavy for wide shipment or easy manip 
ulation on the job. Mr. Lindeberg’s steel unit 1s 
structural wall-unit, so that there is no frame, 
the same unit serving for walls, floor and root. 
Considering this unit, for the moment, as a 
subject. for mass production, it 1s seen to lend 
itself to the simplest standardization—the perfect 
nswer to Mr. Burchard’s second question, 
\nswering his third question, the unit is suff 
ciently small to allow of such ample flexibility im 
th plan and elevation as to meet any reasonable 
iety of demand, of which flexibility. there 1s 
hic evidence in the accompanying illustrations 
Qn the fourth point, concerning rapid assembly 
nd early occupancy, as well as unusual equipment 
necessarv for handling this unit, its lightness, re 
irked before as necessary for wide shipment, 
lso makes it easy to handle. The assembly 1s 
rapid, consisting solely of welding. The window 
| door frames, being of metal, are welded into 


wall structure, making permanently tight jomts, 


face of modernism and thoroughly rationalize the 





and the entire construction is dry above the founda- 
tion walls, which are of poured concrete 1m 
standard forms. 

In the small house the floor construction runs 
trom wall to wall, with two-inch curtain walls 
made of a c mnposition ot gypsum and acoustolithic 
plaster. 

The cellular form of the construction units of 
the outer wall is such as to eliminate all the waste 
of cutting and fitting, since it provides for any 
form of heating and acts as conduit for air condi 
tioning, humidifying, telephone and electric wiring 
and plumbing. This universal provision represents 
incalculable saving in the accumulated lost time of 
® Variety of artisans working at cross-purposes in 
the customary lack of coordination in their work. 
Betore Mr. Lindeberg had gone very far in his 
effort to evolve an effective new scheme for build 
ing he discussed every phase of residential work 
with specialists in structural, heating, sanitary, 
electrical and acoustic engineering, and this new 
type of construction represents a successful co 
ordination of the work of several artisans in these 
helds on the job. Recalling that 21 per cent of the 
waste cited in the Hoover report of a total as 53 
per cent in building operations was allocated to 
labor, this coordination is seen as attacking waste 
at one of its major sources. 

\s the floor and roof construction is of units 
similar to the wall units, the cellular nature of the 
entire structure is continuous, allowing for the 
practical possibility of heating ihe walls and floors 
at a low temperature, supplementing and conserv 
Ing any central heating equipment and_ effecting 
insulation from the outside. This insulation. vir 
tually eliminating loss of heat, is further made 
effective by the installation of vacuum glass in the 
metal sash, of which the frames are welded into 
the wall structure. 

The entire scheme, moreover, is so simple—not 
only in principle but in actual construction—that 
no verbal description could achieve corresponding]y 
few parts, or tell the story so clearly as the struc 
tural drawing included with the illustrations. 

In brief, we are asked to envision a house which 
is virtually all in one piece (after the welding is 


({ ntinued 





HOUSE AT POCANTICO 


HILLS, NEW YORK 
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A RETURN OF REASON IN ARCHITECTURE 


By H. T. LINDEBERG 


































' 
A paradox that must have been forcing itself in hazardous objective of “originality.” Here is none 
creasingly upon the attention of all thoughtful of the charming variety that developed naturally, 
architects is one that might well be called “the in old countries, from variations on a consistent 
monotony of variety.” Controlled variety—variety theme—-as the ditference between one Cotswold 
with reason behind it—has produced all the charm house and another, or one Pennsylvania farmhouse : 
of picturesque accident and individuality that en and another. 
dears much old architecture to our more sensitive In an age which has subjected the human nerve ’ 
associations—but not the uncontrolled variety centers to a variety of unrelated and mostly unex 
credited with having wrecked the Tower of Babe! pected noises, often violent, scientific inquiry has 
City or suburb—it does not matter—presents measured the effects of these afflictions, in the unit 
for the most part a monotonous patchwork of bor called a decibel, upon the long-suffering human 
rowed and half-assimilated styles, sometimes poor nervous system. It would be interesting if scien 
from a lack of imagination, sometimes poor from tific inquiry could develop and chart a unit of shock } 
a too self-conscious straining toward the always based on the visual affliction afforded by today’s ; 
architectural confusion. There can be no question j 
but that visual shock, the violent affront to the log ; 
. and consistency of aesthetics “does things” to our 4 
fT aesthetic nerve centers. Violence is done to sens! ‘ 
T] iT tivitv—and where sensitivity does not exist, cet i 
Rot tainly the development of any sound or construc 
tive aesthetic sense is hopelessly confused and dis 
couraged. i 
When did this thing happen, this development 
of the distressing monotony of ill-advised variety 
i Not in Greece, which, for all its heritage from 
i Kgypt, achieved pure creative design in architec | 
ture, and provided inescapable logical source 
material for all time. Not in Rome, where the 
dominant minds were preoccupied with conquest, 
with administration, with legislation—and in the 
‘ 





field of building, with engineering even more than 
vew Gork with creative architecture, and with architecture 
largely as a material visualization of Roman price 
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classical antiquity were based on 


order. Vitruvius, Vignola and Pal 
ladio codified the principles of a 


module system. 
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MODULE SPACING USED BY JAMES PAINE AND a= 
OTHER ARCHITECTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ae 





These continued the Palladian tradition wherein certain 
proportions and size relationships were definitely established. 
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of Empire. Rome glorified the arch and developed elegance on the manner of Renaissance Italy. 


older forms that were to motivate an even greater Then comes the purely, intensely Italian phase 
: period of adaptation—the Renaissance. of English architecture, when Inigo Jones, after 
But still there was order and authority—and his second visit to Rome in 1619, designed the 
sufficient of these to come alive again after the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall. Palladian archi- 
amazing architectural adventure of the interlude of tecture, then, became the fashion; instead of the 
b logma and mystery called the Middle Ages. The Elizabethan country house, a newly sophisticated 
Gothic style came to flower on its separate stem gentry built both houses and gardens in the Italian 
ind withered without perpetuating seed. manner. And this stamp was even more deeply im- 
Yet no aesthetic anarchy arose with the intel planted by Sir Christopher Wren, who, for all that 
lectual revolt of the Renaissance—rather an age he had never been to Italy, seems to have found 
of intense rationalization, an age in which aesthetic plenty to go on within the Jones precedent, and 
authority for its own sake came to mean far more in the published works on Classical architecture 

’ than creative experiment. An age of rationaliza of Vignola and Palladio and their followers. 


tion, vitalized, to be sure, by the new humanism, 
vet more than anything else preoccupied with 
inalysis, with a passion for establishing rules that 


would make the authority of the period permanent, (orderly, studied design seemed now to be the 
mmortal. And this, for several centuries, seemed established thing, and it was orderly, studied de 

! 3 to have been achieved sign (whether he knew it or not) that inspired 
' Carlyle to remark that Wren’s Greenwich Hospital 


looked “tas though it had been designed by a gentle- 





5 
$ Certainly the discovery of the Roman manu man,” a bit of architectural criticism, by the way, 
script of that old \ugustan, Vitruvius, fired Vig with implications of deep significance. 
la and lalladio to carry on the analysis of classic 
irchitecture and seek to set up a permanent basis er ee ee | 
authority. Here, at last, was a codification of 
principles, of formulas, of a module system ot 
esign wherein certain proportions, certain relation 
hips, were to be established for all time. Creative 
esign was to be governed by order: architecture 
vas to proceed, now, on a definite rationale 
this could not be without its effect, which was, 
course, first marked in Italv, while Krance was 
shedding vestigial Gothic forms under Francis |, 
England, even with the Tudor importation of 
“4 few able Italian designers, was still too far from 
4 Rome, still too aesthetically nationalistic to become 
4 oroughly Italianate. That phase was to come a 
4 ttle later after France had officially stamped _ its 
e 
: 1 arcnitecture Npiie 2 
; } iV n tT gesiaqn ele 
: Ind a raer| division of 
2 
4 ement nto reqularly 
ia 3 
3 dc parts. A two-toot or other 
a module checks consistently 
3 igh a range of architecturally 


ildings of orderly character. 





a WHITEHALL, MARYLAND, SHOWN ABOVE, AND A HOUSE 
“ AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, BY H. T. LINDEBERG 





These show applications of the principle of spacing 
wall areas and windows according to a fixed module. 
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COLONEL HEBERDEN'S HOUSE 
ST. DAVID'S HILL, EXETER C. 1810 
ARCHITECT UNKNOWN 
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Sir William Chambers, Gibbs, Kent, the Brothers 
Adam, Paine and Thornton—classicists all—saw 
their architecture as a thing of nice and exact pro 
portions ; and passed on the tradition, through such 
homely channels as Asher Benjamin's “Country 
Builder’s Assistant,” that was to spread something 
of the Classic Ideal up and down the Atlantic sea 
board of the far-away American Colones. 

\nd here, such is the vitality of thoroughgoing 
doctrine, something more than an echo of the spirit 
of Vignola and Palladio came to inspire the hand 
of Samuel Melntyre, and certainly to make the 
works of Bulfinch what they were. 


Not until the waning of the great .\merican 
Classic Revival that had built the tall-columned 


mansions of ante-bellum = days, and 


countless 
“(raeco-Baptist” churches, did the blight of aim 
less variety fall upon American architecture. It 
was a blight that impelled Mr. Cram to speak of 
the Great Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 as re 
vealing us, architecturally, “the most savage of na 
tions.” From that time, clear through our uncet 
tain emergence into a variety of strange, syntheti 
houses at the present Chicago [-xposition, con 
sistency has gone out of architectural thought and 
expression 


Can it be brought back? And if it can. are we 
to see such an objective as reactionary, as facing 
backward—or are we to see it as the only hope of 
re-establishing architectural authority, of bringing 
back again that quality of restfulness, of gracious 
ness that we are ready enough to acclaim and to 
find beautiful in Westover or Monticello? Are we 
not, more than this age of gadgets and paradoxes 
readily lets us admit, victims of a wistful aesthetic 
nostalgia that would quietly but strongly impel us 
to turn back, 1f we would, to an architecture that 
might at least remind us of that lost quality of 
restfulness and graciousness: 

Speaking for myself, | believe so—and it is be- 
cause I believe so that my present study toward a 
type of house structurally new has taken for its 
basis of design a module system as definite as any 
that was set up bv the architectural rationale of 
the Italian Renaissance. And there is another, and 
as of today, a highly important reason for a re 
turn to modules of design—the reason of struc 
tural economy. 

\nd for all that a module system of design may 
imply to some people the defect of an arbitrary 
approach to design, examination of a great many 
established classics of traditional architecture fails 
to prove that such an ordered method needs to lead 
in fact to a sterile result. 
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Kor the consistent devotion of Inigo Jones to 


order in architecture you need not, necessarily, con- 


fine your admiration to such of his more formal 
expressions as the Hall of 
Whitehall—it was equally apparent in such more 
informal West Woodhay Manor, 


shown in one of the sketches. 


famous Banqueting 


stances as 


Phe module again—orderly, reasoned architec 
ture—appears in Shrubland Hall by James Paine, 
and in its perfection in “Colonel Heberden’s 
House,” St. Hill, 


fortunately) unknown. The designer of any build 


David's I-xeter, architect (un 


ing 


~ 


1 roportion, of 


with such exquisite simplicity and nicety of 
mass and fenestration, deserves a 


special niche among architecture's immortals. 


Nor is the module system of design to be seen 
is having to do only with highly formal or stylized 


] 


irchitectural design. You have only to discover tt 


a 


such charmingly informal instances as an old 


Cotswold stone house to come to believe that it 
must be the one lasting and valid basis of all per 
nanently fine architectural design. 

\nd the finest of all our traditional architecture 
n this country, to cite and illustrate only such well 
specimens as “Westover,” 
and “Whitehall,” shows, upon examination, the 


known * Homewood,” 


' } 1 
i moduled order of its design 
f kxamples could be multiplied—virtually any of 


the buildings by Bulfinch. or famous old I ederal 


Hall, are typically fine specimens, and whether you 


ivzed ten or a hundred you would come back to 


i renewed belief and enthusiasm in anv credo that 


uld restore and uphold the ideal of ordered de- 


aah Ms Bi a EP on ss 


in architecture. 
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Since this two-foot module, checked against a 
imber of buildings accepted as architecturally fine, 
ms to provide a workable flexibiiity, the con 
iction unit 1s made to consist of a two-foot 


t] The 


Z rdination of 





result 1s an intelligent and economical 


basic factors of design and con 
ction, 

he conclusion to which study and examination 
me seems both intellectually and 
Intellectually, a return of 
itectural design to a basis of order and author 


module, 


brought 
tically logical. 


aesthetically, a  two-foot checked 
igh a range of architecturally fine buildings, 
7 les the designer’s hand into the way of build 
permanently sound and dignified. 

architecture, for a long time the most ad 


lv reasoned of all the arts, is to remain so, 


again be integrated in its most 


and reason will long out 


; nm must 
systematic expression 
mere adventure. 


the transient excitement of 





WEST WOODHAY MANOR HOUSE 
INIGO JONES, ARCHITECT 





HOUSE AT BIBURY, ENGLAND 








PRESIDENT'S HOUSE, WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN> 
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| - FIRST FLOOR _ PLAN * 


. PLANS OF HOUSE WITH 
CELLULAR STEEL UNIT CONSTRUCTION 


See following pages. 
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VIEW SHOWING ASSEMBLY 
A CEUWUIAR- STEEL UNIT HOUSE 


77 ee eperER eRe Is RAMEE mERee 


' HOUSE DESIGNS 


demonstrating the flexibility of 


CELLULAR STEEL UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
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(Continued from page 251) 
done), a house self-insulated trom heat and cold, 
weatherproof, fireproof, vermin-proof, and so 
tirmly anchored to its concrete foundation as to be 
earthquake and hurricane-proof. 

This is a house, too, that has been built with the 
utmost economy of mass-production units ot 
material, labor in construction and time elapsed 
altogether an extraordinary building achievement 
It is the more significant as a solution of the 
present challenge to architecture in that it pre 
supposes no particular location or kind of site and 
asks no departures from the living habits of its 
prospective owner. Unless it be intimated to him, 
as a departure, that he will have far more comfort, 
with lower maintenance and lower depreciation 
than ever expérienced before, even on a much 


higher investment. 


Given, then, this house that has met the essential 
requirements of mass production in its units; that 
has effected radical economies in labor; that has 
shortened the entire building operation; that pro 
duces a house more efficient and more comfortable 
than the house of standard construction; that has 
done all this at a cost for a permanent dwelling 
appreciably less than the cost of an impermanent 
one—it is a fair and natural question to ask what 
this house may be in terms of appearance. 

\nd here, from the traditionalist viewpoint, 1t 
seems to me that Mr. Lindeberg has scored his 
greatest triumph, greater even than the virtuosity 
of his architectural performance in the best and 
greatest of his country houses built in’ former 
vears. I mean that he has accepted all the limita 
tions, all the premises of the new school of archi 
ects, has added to these the demands for mass 
production, with all its dangerous implications of 


‘ 


nflexible standardization, and has developed a 
number of houses on a module of design, the 
iodule, obviously based on the unit of construction 
which is, in width, two feet. 
So far as the external appearance of his cellular 
teel-unit house 1s concerned, its normal outer finish 
a composition sinular in texture to stucco, and 
ssessing insulating qualities greater than those 
a three-foot wall—as well as being waterproof, 
reproof and vermin-proof. Nor is too great a 
nceession to tradition made when Ar. Lindeberg’s 
ethod of construction allows, for the more ex: 
nsive house, a brick or stone veneer over the in 
anchored the insulating 


‘lating material, and 


and surface fabric into the cellular steel wall. 
The designs here published must largely speak 
for themselves—broadly in terms of taste and 


graciousness of manner, specifically as simple, 
direct, sincere solutions of a practical construction 
problem in terms of design. Any one examining 
the various houses shown needs little imagination 
to see the wide range of possibilities that are sug- 
gested, particularly when he realizes that Mr. 
Lindeberg deliberately set himself to achieve pleas- 
ing houses on a standardization module of design, 
and without recourse to picturesque roofs, or to 
Any amount of detail might be 


but it was Mr. 


ornamental detail. 
added 


Lindeberg’s intention to develop a demonstration 


detail in any suitable style 
that the Internationalists’ ruling against ‘‘orna- 
mental detail” could be observed in the design of 
a good locking house. He would ask no odds on 
this score, or on the matter of a distinctive roof- 
line, although any type of roof may be easily and 
inexpensively constructed with his cellular steel 
units. 

Sound architectural convictions, governed by 
good taste and directed by intelligence show, in 
these designs, that no compromise need be made 
with pleasing and gracious appearance—even when 
the design is directly conditioned by standardized 
units, and motivated by definite, practical economies 
unequalled by the most bleak and barren-looking 
of the Internationalist designs. 

Successful in the detached house, designs with 
the new cellular steel-unit module seem to hold 
equally happy province for group housing. 

The central defect of much experimentalism has 
always seemed to me to be poor thinking even more 
than poor performance—just as the remarkable 
qualities of this new study in the solution of the 
modern house problem seem to result from first 
rate thinking. Neither the engineer-minded archi- 
tect nor the 
working on a personal bias, and with ideas not 


art-theory-minded architect, each 
thoroughly rationalized, seems to have come very 
near the mark. 
whole, or even solved the half he has chosen to 


Neither has seen the problem as a 
pursue. Certainly no scheme of modern construc- 
tion has so fully taken into account purely archi- 
tectural values as to offer the individual his un- 
restricted choice as between a kind of house as 
modern as the vear 1950, or as romantic as an 
Italian villa, either to be built on an_ identical 
scheme of construction and with identical struc 
tural units and materials. 
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F. Evans 


Frank 


Starters’ call-back 


Pe. oe 





systems and cab telephone 


systems sup- 


plement the usual elevator equipment and signal devices. 


By A. WILSON KNECHT, of the Office of Clyde R. Place, Consulting Engineers 


Modern competition in office building construction 
and management creates a demand for high-speed, 
efficient elevator Particularly does this 
hold true for older structures which have to be 
modernized to meet the standards of service 
The elevators are of 


service. 


offered by new buildings: 
primary importance. 


Scheduling the Elevators 

Assuming an optimum elevator speed, the service 
may be measured by the time interval between cars 
leaving the ground floor or top landing. It is 
easily seen that under given conditions of speed 
and travel, the round trip time of one elevator may 
be estimated, and the interval may be approximated 
by obtaining the ratio between the round trip time 
of one car and the number of cars to be used. 

The obvious conclusion to be reached is that the 
greater the number of cars, the smaller will be the 
the better will be the The 
economic disadvantage of using a large number of 


interval and service. 
cars, with resulting loss in rentable space due to 
additional hatchways, machine rooms and the like, 
makes it incumbent upon the consulting engineer 
to select the least number of cars that will give the 
required service. In so doing, it is imperative that 
advantage be taken of the highest economical ele- 
vator speed and that elevators be under the control 
of an experienced starter. 
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In order that the maximum service be obtained 
with any bank of elevators, it is necessary for the 
time intervals between cars leaving the upper and 
lower landings to be as nearly equal as possible. 
In this way, “bunching” of cars is eliminated with 
consequent improvement of service. 

Many experienced starters are able to maintain 
equal intervals without the use of any automatic 
Very often, how 
ever, the starters are forced to act as information 
clerks, and such interruptions make it difficult to 
\nother 
sible source of confusion is that caused by taking 


auxiliary mechanical equipment. 


keep the elevators equally spaced. pos 


one or more elevators of a bank of cars out of 


service for inspection or repairs, such as is often 
done between the morning, noon and evening rush 
In the case of the office buildings of 
New York City it 
install a supplementary 


peri cls. 


Rockefeller Center in was 


deemed advisable to 
mechanical device in connection with the elevators 
to assist the starters and operators in maintaining 
efficient service. 


Timing Devices 

There are a number of devices on the market at 
the present time designed to maintain good ele 
vator service by scheduling the departure of cars. 
Some of them also include such additional features 


as indications to the operators as to whether the 








car is ahead or behind the scheduled running time. 
In the buildings under discussion, however, 1t was 
decided to install a scheduling device only, leaving 
the operation of the cars while running to the dis 
cretion of experienced operators, subject, of 
course, to telephoned instructions or buzzer signals 
from the starter. 

The equipment desired for each bank of ele 
vators consisted of two electrically-operated timing 
devices, each operating a tap bell. One tap-bell 1s 
located at the ground floor, the other at the upper 
terminal. Both 
located at the ground floor. 


Kach timing device is provided with an indicat 


timing devices, however, are 


ing dial graduated in seconds, a pointer, and a 
handle, so that the interval between cars may be 
adjusted at will as called for by trafhe conditions. 
It is to be noted that separate timing devices and 
bells are installed for both terminal landings thereby 
securing greater flexibility of control. 

\ll scheduling apparatus is designed to match 
equipment. For example: — the 


other corridor 


timing devices and lower terminal bells in the 


mx CA 


directly below the starters’ 


Building are flush-mounted on the wall 
panels. The inclosing 
box in this case is finished in black to match the 
corridor finish. The upper terminal bells are also 
tlush-mounted on the walls, but in this case are 
designed to match the corridor lanterns in design, 


size and finish. 


Cross-Over Floors 


As further insurance of good elevator service, 
multiple “cross-over” floors are provided in the 
R C A Building. It is obvious that all calculations 
of elevator speeds and service must be based on a 
given occupancy of the building, together with an 
assumed distribution of the occupants. Should one 
or more floors of a building be leased to a company 
requiring a large number of clerks in a limited 
space, the bank of elevators serving those floors 
would be compelled to carry a greater number of 
originally 
Under such conditions, the local run of the over 


passengers than was contemplated 
loaded bank of elevators may be decreased by one 
or more floors, and the local run of the bank serv- 
ng the next higher (or lower) group of floors 
tay be increased to distribute the heavy traffic. It 

to be noted, however, that only one cross-over 
loor is used under ordinary conditions, the corridor 
gnal equipment for the unused floors being dis 


mnected. 


Elevator Telephones 

upplementing the car scheduling equipment are 
e starters’ call-back systems and telephone sys- 
ms. The latter is of interest in that it is installed 
connection with the building system and is con- 
cted through the main telephone switchboard. 
he starter and cab operator may communicate 
thout intervention of the telephone operator by 
eans of a buzzer call system. Should the cab 





Frank F. Evans 


Timing device for scheduling 


the departure of elevators. 


operator or starter wish to talk to the building 
manager or to a mechanic in the machine room, this 
call must be transferred through the main switch- 
board. If, on the other hand, the cab is operating 
at night when neither the starter nor telephone 
operator is on duty, the call automatically rings 
the bell in the manager's office. 

In addition to the system described, all cars in 
the R C A Building are provided with a supple- 
mentary system consisting of a telephone jack 
receptacle in the controller panel of each car con- 
necting directly to a similar receptacle in the con- 
troller panel in the machine room. These will be 
used in connection with telephone head-sets for 
maintenance work and adjustments. 

All telephones are concealed from view, behind 


doors in the starters’ panels, and behind the certifi- 
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The telephones 


designed to 


cate frames in the elevator cabs. 
and boxes for same were especially 
require minimum space. 


Photo-Electric Cell Safety Appliances 
With the use ot high-speed electrically-operated 
car and shaftway doors, it is imperative that every 
possible precaution be taken to prevent accidents 
To accomplish this end, safety-ray 
Such a 


tc passengers. 
devices were installed on nearly all cars. 
device consists of two electric light sources and two 
The light 
one above the 


photo-electric or light-sensitive cells. 
sources are mounted on the cabs, 
other, the lower one 5 inches, the upper one 40 
inches above the floor. They are located on the 
hatchway side of the cars, out of sight, and direct 
the light to the photo-electric cells mounted on the 
same horizontal lines on the opposite side of the 
door. These devices are connected through suit 
able relays into the electric circuit operating the 
doors and are so arranged that the doors may close 
when the light rays are uninterrupted, but the in 
stant one or both rays are interrupted by a pas 
senger entering the car, the door movement is 


stopped automatically. \ key switch. is 


mounted in each car to short-circuit the light-ra\ 


type 


devices and permit operation of the doors when 
required by emergency or light failure. 


Ventilation of Elevator Cabs 
In addition to passenger safety, passenger comfort 


was also considered in design of the cabs. Speciat 


material 


on belo 


Material 
Portland Cement 
Common Brick 
Structural Steel 
Lumber 





item. For instance, 


fourteen 


the job. 


*As previously 
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MATERIAL PRICE MEASURING ROD 


The prices in this tabulation enable one to 
visualize at a glance the main trend of the 
market. Their significance does not 
extend beyond that point, and the explana 


should be read carefully 


F. W. Dodge Corporation Composite Prices 
as Indicated in Explanation— 


$2.14 
12.25 


This Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 
$2.10 $2.00 

11.85 11.75 

1.60 | .60 | .60 


16.30 


comparison are 








Prices given in this 
posite and do not in all cases refer to one 


steel is the composite of prices of shapes and 
plates f.o.b. Pittsburgh; the price of lumber 
is a composite of five items of Southern pine 
and five items of Douglas fir f.o.b. mill; the 
price of cement is a composite of prices in 
different cities 
lots, to contractors: price of brick is com- 
posite in fourteen cities per M, delivered on 


published in General Building Contractor. 





types of louvers in cab walls were installed to pro- 


vide natural ventilation due to car movement. 
Kans were also installed to insure positive ventila 
tion at all times. The fans are incorporated in the 
lighting fixtures and draw air into the cabs from 
the hatchway. 


controlled from switches on the controller panel. 


They are of the two speed type, 


Miscellaneous Devices 


the economical operation of elevators requires, 
among others, records of the use of each elevator 
and the current consumed by each. To obtain 
such records, a recording watt-hour meter and car 
mileage recorder were installed for each elevator. 
Ikconomy of operation and maintenance will also 
be obtained in increased length of rope life because 
of the use of cable equalizers. 

The equipment installed in the cabs includes such 
annunciator, button, 
light 


button and operating switch, emergency interlock 


standard items as nonstop 


emergency stop button, switch, slow-speed 
cut-out (under glass), floor and re-set buttons. 

\uxiliary equipment installed for starters’ use 
are: annunciator, motor-generator switches (key 
type) and pilot lights, nonstop switches, call-back 
buttons, and telephones. 

The corridor signal equipment generally con 
sists of “up” and “down” lanterns with tap-bell 
on intermediate floors and horizontal electric posi 
tion indicators at the ground floor. Mechanical 
type position indicators are installed in connection 
with certain service cars in place of the electrically 


operated equipment 








15.65 15.55 


com- 








price of structural 





per barrel, carload 








































WHO'S WHO IN THE PUBLIC WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION 


S ince he became Public Works Administrator, 


Secretary Harold L. Ickes has gathered in Wash 
ington a group of men, outstanding in their pro 
fessions, who are advising and assisting him in the 
administration of the Public Works Act. The list 
appointed thus far reads like a who's who in 
engineering, law, architecture and public admin- 
istration. The appointments have been made on a 
basis of merit and accomplishment, the Admin- 
istrator’s only desire being to get the best men 
obtainable for the important key posts in the central 
organization in Washington. 

The same care was exercised in the selection of 
men of the highest technical training and admin- 
istrative ability as State [engineers for the Public 
Works Administration. The State Engineers 
occupy an important place in the administration's 


\dmin 


istrator’s technical representatives in the field who 


decentralized organization. They are the 
in the first instance pass on applications for public 
works loans. ‘They also serve as executive officers 
of the State Advisory Boards. 
The \dministrator’s chief assistant is Colonel 
Henry Matson Waite, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who 1s 
Deputy Administrator and a member of the Spe- 
cial Board of Public Works. Colonel Waite has a 
long record of achievement in municipal admin- 
istration, engineering, transportation and business. 
He was City Manager of Dayton, Ohio, and Chief 
Engineer of Cincinnati. He built the $40,000,000 
Cincinnati Union Terminal. Colonel Waite has 
held a number of important construction and oper- 
ating posts with railroads and in 1905 was super- 
intendent of the Seaboard Airline. During the 
war he served as Deputy General Director of 
lransportation and after the armistice as deputy 
lor transportation with the Third Army at Coblenz 
ind also as assistant to the officer in charge of civil 
tlairs at advance general headquarters at Treves, 
rermany. After the war Colonel Waite engaged 
business and private engineering practice. 
Colonel Waite is past president of the Interna- 
ional Association of City Managers and a past 
ce president of the American Society of Civil 
ngineers. He is a member of the American In- 
titute of Mining Engineers, the American Society 
Military Engineers and the Engineers Club. 
le is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
{ chnology. 
Major Philip B. Fleming is Executive Officer of 
i¢ Public Works Administration and Major Rob- 


ert W. Crawford and Colonel E. W. Clark are 
executive Assistants to the Deputy Administrator. 

Major Fleming is a regular officer of the Corps 
of Engineers. Appointed to the Military Academy 
from Iowa he 1911. Mayor 
Fleming served at a number of army posts and 
district engineer including commanding 
engineer troops at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
1918. 


was graduated in 


offices, 


Since the war Major Fleming has been stationed 
at Camp Humphreys, Va., as director of drawing, 
United Kngineer School, 1918-19; New 
York City, District Engineer Office, First District 
and Recorder, Board of Engineers, 1919-21; Fort 
Humphreys, commanding enlisted specialist and 


States 


vocational schools, member of the Board on Train- 
ing Regulations and of the Board on Engineer 
equipment, 1921-24; Chief of the Finance Divi- 
sion, Office of Chief of [Engineers, member of the 
War Department Board on Contracts and Adjust- 
Board on Standardization of 
1924-26; United States 
commanding detachment of 


ments, and of the 
War Time Contracts, 
Military Academy, 
engineers, post engineer and water supply officer, 
and senior instructor in military engineering, 1926- 
27, and at Kansas City, Mo., as assistant to the 
sector engineer. 

Major Crawford was appointed to the Military 
Academy from New York. He is a graduate from 
the I:ngineer School, the Command and General 
Staff School and Cornell University. He was made 
a captain in May, 1917, and in August of the same 
year went to France in command of Company D. 
Later he was appointed chief gas officer, Line of 
Communication, A.E.F., and still later served with 
the 30th Engineers (First Gas Regiment). While 
in France with the Chemical Warfare Service, he 
was promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy. 

Since the war Major Crawford has served at 
various army engineer posts, as District Engineer, 
Second New York District; District Engineer, 
Duluth, Minnesota; District Engineer and Depart- 
ment Engineer at Honolulu, Hawaii; instructor in 
the Engineer School at Fort Humphreys, and duty 
in the office of Chief of Engineers in Washington. 
During this latter assignment Major Crawford 
was chief of the construction section, military divi- 
sion, and from August, 1932, assumed additional 
duties as chief of the railway section until July, 
1933, when he was assigned to duty with the Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works. 

IE. W. Clark brings to the Public Works Ad- 
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Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ CODE COMMITTEE 


Reading from left to right: (standing) Secretary, 


Colo.; Edward J. Harding, Managing Director 


eral Contractors, St. Louis, Mo.; Col. George B. 
eral Contractors, Detroit, Mich. 


ministration 37 years of experience in engineering 
construction and designing. He has been closely 
associated with Colonel Waite for many years, hav- 
ing served as his executive assistant on the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal and with him in France 
during the war. 

Colonel Clark has had wide experience in the 
contracting business and with the Pennsylvania 
and Monongahela railroads. During the war he 
served in the Transportation Corps as major and 
lieutenant colonel. His home is in Altoona, Pa. 

The legal division of the Public Works Admin 
istration is headed by Henry T. 
counsel. 


Hunt as general 
Mr. Hunt is a former Mayor of Cin- 


cinnati. He served two terms as prosecutor in 
Hamilton County, Ohio. 

President Wilson appointed Mr. Hunt a member 
of the Railroad Labor Board which was created to 


determine just wages for railroad employees. 
President Harding did not reappoint Mr. Hunt 
who returned to the practice of law in New York 
City. He is a graduate of Yale University and the 
Cincinnati Law School. His home is at Peekskill, 
New York. 
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Herbert E. Foreman, Washington 
William E. Hayes, Washington, D. C.; Burt L. Knowles 
Associated General Contractors: 
Past President, Associated General Contractors, Philadelphia, Pa.: Chairman, A. C. Tozzer, 
Associated General Contractors, New York City: A. P. Greensfelder, Past President 
Walbridge, Past President, Associated General Con 


D. C.; Legal Counsel 
Mass.: James B. Kenney, Denver, 
(seated) A. E. Horst 
President 
Associated Gen 


Worcester 


Fred E. Schnepfe is Director of Federal 
Projects for the Public Works Administration. 
Mr. Schnepfe is especially qualified for this post 
in view of the fact that for the past two years he 
has been the chief engineer for the Federal Ekm- 
ployment Stabilization Board. The nature of this 
work has kept him in close contact with all con 
struction agencies of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Schnepfe’s record includes 
assistant engineer of the Maryland State Roads 
Commission, county Anne 
County, Maryland; county engineer of Durham 
County, North Carolina; District Engineer of the 
North Carolina State Highway 
County Manager of Sarasota County, Florida, and 
Vice-President and Manager of the Highway 
Sureau, of Washington, D. C. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Schnepfe served as first lieutenant, 
Construction Division, Quartermaster Corps, and 
was assistant to the construction quartermaster at 
Camp Polk, Raleigh, N. C. 

Robert D. Kohn, nationally known architect and 
housing authority of New York City, is Director 
of Housing of the Public Works Administration. 


service as 


engineer of Queen 


Commission ; 


Engineering 











ARCHITECTS’ CODE COMMITTEE 
Reading from left to right: (standing) Edward C. Kemper, Executive Secretary, American Institute of Archi- 


tects, Washington, D. C.; M. H. Furbringer, Past 


Tenn.; (seated) W. G. Nolting, President, 
more, 

Ernest John Russell, President, American 
Washington, D. C. 


Born in New York, Mr. Kohn was educated at 
the City College of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. He 
is the architect of a number of modern buildings 
in New York and Cleveland and is a former presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. He 
also is a member of the Beaux Arts Society. 

Lloyd H. Landau, of St. Louis, Mo., is general 
solicitor of the Public Works Administration. Born 
in Milwaukee, Mr. Landau is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Harvard Law 
School. Soon after his admission to the bar Mr. 
Landau became legal secretary to Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. He was general counsel 
t the St. Louis Public Service Company. 
McDonough, of New York City, 
Engineering for the Public Works 


Clarence 
Director of 
\dministration, has roamed far and wide building 
ridges, power plants, reclamation and irrigation 
ind marine and harbor work—in short, engineer- 
ng work of all types. 
early 100 engineering jobs in all parts of the 
nited States, Canada, South America, Great 
iritain, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Greece. 


He has been engaged on 


Institute of Architects, St. 


Director, American Institute of Architects, Memphis, 
Baltimore Chapter, American Institute of Architects, Balti- 
Md.; Frederick Mathesius, Jr., New York City; Chairman, William Stanley Parker, Boston, Mass.; 


Louis, Mo.: Francis P. Sullivan, 


Mr. McDonough was born in Gloversville, 
N. Y. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Lewis P. Mansfield, the Finance Director of the 
Public Works Administration, is an expert on 
municipal bonds and municipal finance. He has 
been the associate manager of the bond department 
of one of the largest insurance companies. Prior 
to that he was engaged in the investment business 
in New York City. 

Mr. Mansfield is a graduate of Harvard. He 
served in the naval aviation during the World 
War. He was born in Portland, Me., and his 
present residence is at Morristown, N. J. 

George H. Parker, of Chevy Chase, Md., is 
Chief Accountant for the Public Works Admin- 
istration. He is known as an authority on railroad 
financing and related problems. 

During the war Mr. Parker was assistant to 
the Director General of Railroads and in 1920 was 
appointed Comptroller of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. He is widely known in New England where 
several years ago he made a study of the railroad 
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situation in that He also has served as 
associate counsel for the City of Boston and the 
Boston Port Authority in rate cases. Mr. Parker 
recently concluded a study of the Canadian trans- 


portation system and of Dominion finances 


region. 


for a 
governmental commission. 


STATE ENGINEERS FOR THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Following are the State Engineers and their off- 
cial addresses : 


State Engineer and Headquarters 
\labama 
Arizona—Howard S. Reed, Phoenix. 


Arkansas—Alex Allaire, New P. O. Bldg., Little Rock 

California—Frank E. Trask, State Bldg., Los Angeles 

Colorado—George M. Bull, 229 Custom House, Denver 

Connecticut and Rhode Island—Leslie A. Hoffman, Hotel 
Stratfield, Bridgeport. 

Delaware—Chas. H. Fleming, State House, Dover. 

Florida—James E. Cotton, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—J. Houston Johnston, 722 Citizens and Southern 
Bk. Bldg., Atlanta. 

Idaho—Ivan C. Crawford, State House, Boise. 

Illinois—Joshua D’Esposito, U. S. Court House, Chicago. 

Indiana—Albert H. Hinkle, 401-D Fed. Bldg., Indianapolis. 


lowa—P. Frank Hopkins, State House, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Robert J. Paulette, Topeka. 

Kentucky—Robert V. L. Wright, 267 Fed. Bldg., Louisville. 

Louisiana—Orloff Henry, 714 Masonic Temple, New Or- 
leans. 

Maine—Geo. M. Williamson, Portland. 

Maryland—Abel Wolman, 1245 Balt. Trust Co. Bldg., 


Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Charles R. Gow, 307 State House, Boston 
Michigan—Mortimer E. Cooley, 10 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 
Minnesota—William N. Carey, 1246 Univ. Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi—Geo. H. Wells, 241 Edwards Hotel, Jackson 
Missouri—Hugh Miller, Buder Bldg., 7th and Market Sts., 
St. Louis. 
Montana—D. A. McKinnon, 219 Fed. Bldg., 
Nebraska—Albert C. Arend, 420 Fed. Bldg., 
Nevada—With Utah 
New Hampshire-Vt. 
Concord. 


Helena 
Omaha. 
Lockwood, State House, 


Harold J. 


New Jersey—Cornelius C. Vermuele, Jr., Indus. Bldg., 
1060 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—With Arizona. 

New York—Arthur Tuttle, Capitol, Albany 

North Carolina—Herman G. Baity, Chapel Hill 

North Dakota-S. D.—Harry C. Knudson, Fed. Bldg., 


Devils Lake 
Ohio—L. A. Boulay, Wyandotte Bldg., 6th Floor, Colum 
bus. 
Oklahoma—Philip S. Donnell, Fed. Bldg., Oklahoma City 
Oregon—Claude C. Hockley, Fed. Bldg., Portland 
Pennsylvania—Wm. H. Gravell, Cap. Bldg., Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island—With Connecticut 
South Carolina—J. L. M. Irby, Columbia. 


South Dakota—With N. Dakota. 

Tennessee—Harry S. Berry, Nashville. 

Texas—Robt. A. Thompson, Fair Bldg., Fort Worth. 

Utah-Nevada—Richard Ambrose Hart, Fed. Bldg., Salt 
Lake. 

Vermont—With New Hampshire. 

Virginia—James A. Anderson, 337 P. O. Bldg., Richmond. 


Washington—Gene Hoffman, Olympia. 
W. Virginia—M. Lindsay O’Neale, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—James L. Ferebee, Madison. 
Wyoming—Francis C. Williams, Cheyenne. 
Hawaii—Stanley L. Scott, Honolulu. 
Alaska—Dr. Philip S. Smith, Alaskan Div. 
Survey. 
Puerto Rico—Col. Francis J. Behr, C.A.C., San Juan. 


Geological 


STATE ADVISORY BOARDS 


Following are members of the State Advisory Boards and 


their headquarters 
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ALABAMA 

Milton H. lies, Chairman, 

Southern Railway Bldg 

Mayer W. Aldridge 

Fred I, Thompson 
ARIZONA 

Wm. Walter Lane, Chairman 

Leslie C. Hardy 

Moses B. Hazeltine 
ARKANSAS 

E. C. Horner, Chairman 

Haley M. Bennett 

John S. Parks 


CALIFORNIA 

Hamilton H. Cotton, Chairman 

Franck Havenner 

E. F. Scattergood 
COLORADO 

Thomas A. Duke, Chairman 

Daniel C. Burns 

Miss Josephine Roche 
CONNECTICUT 

Archibald McNeil, Chairman 

John J. Pelley 

Harvey L. Thompson 
DELAWARE 

LL. Lee Layton, or. 

Wm. B. Truitt 

Willard A. Speakman 
FLORIDA 


C. B. Treadway, Chairman 


W. H. Burwell 
T. G. Buckner 
GE IRGI \ 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Chairman 
(Arthur Lucas 
Robert G. Clay 
IDAHO 
Beecher Hitchcoc k, 
Frank E. Johnesse 
Edward C. Rich 
ILLINOIS 
Carter H 
James | 
James H 
INDIANA 
Otto P 


Chairman 


Chairman 


Harrison, Chairman 
Houghteling 
\ndrews 


Deluse, Chairman 


Lewis C. Ellingham 
John N. Dyer 
IOWA 
Harold M. Cooper, Chairman 
W. F. Riley 
EK. P. Adler 
KANSAS 


Arthur J. Mellott, Chairman 
Martin Miller 
Ralph Snyder 


KENTUCKY 
Wiley B. Bryan, Chairman 


H. St. G. T. Carmichael 
James C. Stone 


LOUISIANA 
Edward Rightor, Chairman 
James E. Smitherman 
Thomson 


James M 
Walter J. Burke 


MAINE 


John Clark Scates, Chairman 
James M. Shea 


William M. Ingraham 


MARYLAND 
w. C: 


Stettinius, Chairman 





Birmingham 


Phoenix 


Little Rock 
New! P. O. Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
State Bldg. 


Denver 
229 Custom House 


Bridgeport 
Hotel Stratfield 


Dover 
State House 


Atlanta 
722 Citizens & South 


ern Bank Bldg 


Boise 
State House 


Chicago 
U. S. Court House 


Indianapolis 


401-D Federal Bldg. 


Des Moines 


State House 4 
3 
Topeka ; 
4 
4 
q 
: 
Louisville ; 
267 Fed. Bldg. 4 
Pa 
ie 
New Orleans 
714 Masonic Temple 
; 
Portland eS 
Baltimore 4 
7 





4 
f 





J. Vincent Jamison 

Charles E. Bryan 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Alvin T. Fuller, Chairman 

John J. Prindeville 

James P. Doran 
MICHIGAN 

Frank H. Alfred, Chairman 

Murray D. Van Wagoner 

Leo J. Newicki 
MINNESOTA 

John F. D. Meighen, Chairman 

Fred Schilplin 

N. W. Elsberg 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hugh L. White, Chairman 

Horace Stansell 

Birney Imes 
MISSOURI 

Harry Scullin, Chairman 

William Hirth 

Henry S. Caulfield 


MONTANA 
James FE. Murray, Chairman 
Raymond M. Hart 
Peter Peterson 

NEBRASKA 
Dan V. Stephens, Chairman 
John Latenser, Jr. 
lames | | awrence 

NEVADA 
William H 
Edward W 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Robert C. Murchie, Chairman 
John E. Sullivan 
Charles E. Tilton 

NEW JERSEY 
Edward J. Dufiy, Chairman 
Wm. H. R. White 
Walter Kidde 

NEW MEXICO 
Miguel A. Otero, Sr., Chairman 
J}. D. Atwood 
1). K. B. Sellers 

NEW YORK 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, Chairman 
ohn T. Dillon 
Moritz Rosenthal 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Frank Page, Chairman 
John M. Devane 
George W. Coan, Jr. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Stephen J 
Henry Holt 
Thomas H 


/HIO 


Wm. A. Stinchcomb, Chairman 
Rufus Miles 
Henry Bentley 


IKLAHOMA 


John H. Carlock, Chairman 
Frank C. Higginbotham 
Walter A. Lybrand 


Settlemever 
Clark 


Doyle, Chairman 


Mor die 


LEC if IN 
Bert E. Hanry, Chairman 
Xobert N. Stanfield 


James Gilbert 
NNSYLVANIA 

loseph C. Trees, Chairman 
\. T. Melmed 


1245 Baltimore Trust 
Bldg. 


Boston 
steps 
307 State House 


Detroit 
10 Fisher Bldg. 


St. Paul 
1246 Univ. Ave. 


Jackson 
241 Edwards tlotel 


St. Louis 
Buder Bldg., 7th and 
Market Sts. 


Helena 


219 Fed. Bldg 


()maha 


420 Fed. Bidg 


Reno 


( One ord 
State House 


Newark 
Industrial Bldg., 1 
Broad St. 


wy 


Santa Fe 


\lbany 
140 State Capitol 


Chapel Hill 


Devils Lake 
Fed. Bldg. 


Columbus 
6th Floor, Wy andotte 
Building 


Oklahoma City 
Federal Building 


Portland 
Federal Building 


Harrisburg 
Cap. Bldg. 


J. Hale Steinman 
RHODE ISLAND 
Hon. William S. Flynn, Chairman 


John Nicholas Brown 
Lakond 


Wm. E. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas B. Pearce, Chairman 
L. P. Slattery 
Burnet R. Maybank 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Herbert E. Hitchcock, Chairman 


S. H. Collins 
John A. Boland 


TENNESSEE 
Roane Waring, Chairman 
W. Baxter Lee 
Robert H. Baker 
TEXAS 
Col. Ike Ashburn, Chairman 
C. A. Goeth 
John H. Shary 
R. M. Kelly 
UTAH 


Wm. J. Halloran, Chairman 

Ora Bundy 

Sylvester Q. Cannon 
VERMONT 

P. EK. Sullivan, Chairman 

Frank H. Duffy 

Les C. Warner 


VIRGINIA 
J. Winston Johns, Chairman 


B. F. Moomaw 
Robert B. Preston 
WASHINGTON 
William A. Thompson, Chairman 
C. W. Greenough 
Roy LaFollette 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wm. P. Wilson, Chairman 
Van A. Bittner 
J. H. Long 
WISCONSIN 
Walter G. Caldwell, Chairman 
Wm. G. Bruce 
John Donaghey 
WYOMING 
Patrick J. O'Conner, Chairman 
Leroy E. Laird 


John W. Hay 


REGIONAL ADVISERS 


Providence 
P. O. Building, Room 


407 


Columbia 


Pierre 
State House 


Nashville 


Fort Worth 
Fair Bldg. 


Salt Lake City 
Federal Building 


Rutland 
408 Rutland Bldg 


Richmond 


337 P. O. Bldg. 


Olympia 


Charleston 


Madison 


Cheyenne 


Following are the Regional Advisers for the Public Works 


\dministration : 
Region 
No. | 
Maine 
Vermont 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
No. 2 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Edward J. 


City 
No. 3 


Ohio Charles M. Moderwell, 


332 So. Mich 
Ave., Chicago 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisc ynsin 


Regional Adviser 


George W. Lane 
Lewiston, Maine 


Flynn, Fed- 
eral Bldg., 641 Wash- 
ington St., New York 


Headquarters 


> 3oston 


New York City 


Chicago 
igan 
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No. 4 

North Dakota Frank W. Murphy, 402 
South Dakota Post Office Bldg., St. 
Nebraska Paul, Minn. 
Minnesota 

lowa 

W yoming 


Omaha 


No. 5 

Washington Marshall N. Dana, 
Oregon c/o Oregon Jour- 
Montana nal, Portland, Ore. 


Idaho 


Portland, Ore. 


No 6 

California Justus S. Wardell, Russ San [*rancisco, 
Nevada Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Utah Calif. 

\rizona 

No. 7 

New Mexico 
Texas 
Louisiana 


Fort Worth 
Fair Bldg 


Clifford B. Jones, Spur, 
Texas 


No. 8 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


Vincent M. Miles, Fort Kansas City, 
Smith, Ark. Mo 


No. 9 
Mississippi 
\labama 
Georgia 

South Carolina 


Florida 


Henry T. McIntosh, Al 


bany, Ga 


Atlanta, Ga 


No. 10 

West Virginia 
Maryland 
Delaware of Md., 
Virginia Md 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North Carolina 


George L. Radcliffe, Fi- Baltimore, Md. 


delity & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore, 


NATIONAL PLANNING BOARD 


The National Planning Board of the Public Works 
Administration is composed of Frederic A. Delano, 
of Washington, D. C., Chairman, Dr. Wesley 
Mitchell, of Columbia University, and _ Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago 
Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, of Cambridge, Mass., is ex- 
ecutive officer. 


SPECIAL BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Assisting the Administrator is the Special Board 
of Public Works appointed by the President. The 
members of the Board are: 

Secretary of the Interior 
Chairman. 

Secretary of War George H. Dern. 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace. 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

Director of the Budget Lewis Douglas. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury L. W. 
Robert, Jr. 

Col. H. M. Waite, Deputy Administrator of 
Public Works. 


Harold L. Ickes, 
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TECHNICAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


This group of 12 outstanding engineers and tech- 
nicians will consider the qualifications of particu- 
larly difficult or controversial projects which are 
referred to it by the Administration for review. 
It will also serve in a quasi-judicial capacity and 
hold open hearings on projects when public oppo- 
sition develops and such hearings are required. 


The Technical Board of Review will also fulfill 


the functions of a court of appeal on request of 


the Administration when some 


project feel that it has not received full considera 


proponents ot 


tion or that supplementary facts have been ob 
tained which may shed new light on the qualifica 
tions of a project. 

Subcommittees from the board membership 
may be designated to conduct reviews of projects 
according to the expert qualifications of the mem 
bers. The Technical Board of Review or its sub- 
committees will usually meet in Washington but 
can hold hearings elsewhere in the country when 
advisable. In accordance with the low-overhead 
policy of the Administration the members will be 
paid on a per diem basis for time actually devoted 
to the work. 

When 


Board of Review it will receive a fresh and im- 


a project is referred to the Technical 
partial study of the fundamentals as presented in 
writing by the Public Works staff and the applicant 
or protestant. After such study due notice will be 
given when an open hearing is to be held for full 
verbal presentation of facts and opinions of all 
concerned. Such hearings will not be too legally 
technical but reasonably informal so that all per 
The Board will transmit 

\dministrator without 


tinent facts are obtained. 
its opinion to the Deputy 
making public the opinion. 

Types of projects referred to the Board include : 

Projects which have been adversely reported on 
by State Boards or by the staff at Washington, 
which in the opinion of the Deputy Administrator 
warrant review. 

Projects which are protested against by outside 
parties, groups or other organizations, which pro 
tests are, in the opinion of the Deputy Admin 
istrator, serious enough to warrant review. 

Projects approved in principle by the Deputy 
Administrator but of such an unusual size or char 
acter and involving such difficult questions of 
engineering, finance or law, that in his opinion 
warrant review. 

The Board will consider projects which qualify 
yardstick of previously 


under the policies 


announced by the Administration. 


PERSONNEL 


Colonel Carey H. Brown will serve as acting 
chairman of the Technical Board of Review. He 
has been with the Public Works Administratiot 
since its inception and is an outstanding engineer 


Colonel Brown graduated from the United State 





Military Academy in 1910 and served as a Major 
in the United States Army Corps of Engineers and 
as a Colonel in the Reserve Corps of Engineers. 
He served as assistant engineer for the District of 
Columbia from 1919 to 1922 and as the engineer 
of the National Capital Park & Planning Commis- 


sion from 1925 to 1929. He was executive Direc- 
tor of the Civic Improvement Association, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from 1930 until he joined the Public 
Works Administration. 

Members of the Board are as follows: 

David Cushman Coyle, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
graduate of 
Polytechnical 


Mr. Coyle is a construction engineer 
Princeton 
Institute. He is an 


and a University and 
Rensselaer 
authority on structural design and has drawn plans 
for many famous buildings while in private prac 
tice. 

Merton L. Emerson, 110 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Emerson is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and Institute of Tech- 
He has been employed by some of the 


Massachusetts 
nology 
largest industrial concerns and has been active in 
emergency relief work in Baltimore and Wash 
ington. 

Harrison Prescott Eddy, 1300 Statler Building, 
Mr. Eddy is an authority on civil 


He served as Superin- 


Boston, Mass. 
and sanitary engineering. 
tendent of the sewage treatment plant at Wor- 
cester, Mass., and as a member of a large practic- 
ing engineering firm and an author, having written 
several books, treatises and text books on sewage 
disposal. 

Walter Philip Henry, 75 West St., New York 
City. Mr. Henry is a consulting engineer, having 
done engineering and construction work in various 
foreign countries. He has been employed by sev- 
eral of the largest industrial concerns and is an 
author, having written various papers on_ allied 
subjects. 

Malcolm Pirnie, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Mr. Pirnie is a civil engineer, having served 
as Assistant Sanitary Engineer, with the American 
Red Cross Commission to Russia in 1927. He 
designed several water purification works and is a 


member of the American Society of Civil 
engineers. 
Frederick Hall Fowler, 1300 Crocker First 


Nat’l Bank, San Francisco, Calif. Mr. Fowler is 
a Consulting Civil Engineer. He was the Engineer 
in charge of construction of the California Section 
of the Laguna Dam, Colorado River, from 1905 to 
1906. He was an instructor in civil engineering 
it Stanford University from 1907 to 1908, as well 
is being associated as an engineer with other large 
ngineering concerns. He has been consulting 
ngineer for San Francisco from 1922 to date and 
las written various papers on power development. 
Wesley Winans Horner, 300 City Hall, St. 
Mo. Mr. Horner has acted as Chief 
ngineer for the City of St. Louis. He was the 
esigning engineer on the St. Louis municipal 
ewerage work in 1908, and served as assistant 


ouis, 





engineer in the Sewer Department in 1912. He 
was general consultant for the sewerage system 
plan for St. Louis County, Mo., and is a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Richard Sutton Buck, Crozet, Albemarle Co., 
Va. Mr. Buck is a consulting civil engineer. He 
was a civilian employee in the Engineering and 
(Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. Army River and 
Harbor work from 1887 to 1890. He has been 
Chief Engineer in designing and construction on 
several large bridges, one of them being the Man- 
hattan Queensboro Bridge. He has been engaged 
i general civil and consulting engineering practice 
in New York City to date. 

Samuel Arnold 
\venue, Chicago, IIl. 


North Michigan 
Mr. Greeley is a consulting 


Greeley, 6 
engineer. He was resident engineer in charge of 
construction and operation on the Milwaukee 
Refuse Disposal Plant from 1909 to 1911 and has 
been a member of a large Chicago firm of engineers 
from 1918 to date. 

Clarence Addison Dykstra. 
an instructor in history and government at the 
1907 to 1909. He 
was Professor of Science and head of the Depart- 
ment at the University of Kansas from 1909 to 
1918. He is a member of the American Political 
Science Association and has written a number of 
papers on municipal affairs. 


Mr. Dykstra was 


Ohio State University from 


Irving B. Crosby, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Crosby is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, having a B.S. 
degree. He also has an A. B. degree from Har- 


vard University. He has been engaged in private 
practice of Consulting Geologist, specializing in in- 
vestigations and collaborating with engineering 
work from 1926 to date. He is an author, having 
written numerous scientific papers relating to 
geology. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 
The Knoxville firm of Barber and McMurry will 
assist the Tennessee Valley Authority in the build- 
ing of the village for workers at Norris Dam, it 
was announced by Earle S. Draper, director of 
land planning and housing for the Authority. In 
addition, Henry V. Hubbard, consultant in town 
planning; Eliel Saarinen, architectural consultant, 
and Tracy B. Augur, special consultant in com- 
munity planning, have been added to Mr. Draper’s 
staff as consultants. 

Mr. Hubbard has for years been Norton Pro- 
Regional Planning at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He also has been chairman of the Council 
of the School of City Planning at Harvard since 
1929. He has had years of practical experience 
as a member of various firms both before and 
after the war, and as consultant for several depart- 
ments of the Government housing service during 
the World War. 

Mir. Saarinen came to America from Finland 
in 1925, after achieving fame throughout Europe 


fessor of 
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as a designer of public building: loday he 1 
known as the man who designed the magnificent 
station of -Hlelsingfors, and made plans tor the 
Royal Palace at Sofia, the League of Nation 
Palace, and the Parhamentary Buildings ot) fin 
land 

Another member of the Land Vlanning and 
Housing staff will be Tracy B. Augur of Detrout 
Phough a much younger man than hi 


associates, Mr \ugur has behind him a_ tine 


record of experience mm Detroit, Dearborn, Am 


Michigan 


Arbor, and other cities in\ Michigan Ile is held 
to be one of the most promising of the younger 


members of his profession in the Middle West 


ARCHITECTS’ CODE CONSIDERED BY NRA 


Phe architects’ code was presented on September 6 
by Wilham Stanley Parker, who is Chairman ot 
the Code Committee of the American Institute ot 
Architects. He proposed several changes im_ the 
code as) originally submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration on August 25th hese 
changes include a new definition of the term 
“architect” as follows 

Che term “architect” as used herein is defined 
to mean any person who holds himself out as abl 
to perform or who does perform any professional 
service such as consultation, investigation, evalu 
ation, planning, design, including aesthetic and 
structural design, or responsible supervision ot 
construction, in connection with any private or 
public buildings, structures, or projects, or the 
equipment or utilities thereof, or the accessor 
thereto, wherein the safeguarding of life, health 
or property is concernéd or involved, when such 
professional service requires the application of the 
art and science of construction based upon the 
principles of mathematics, aesthetics and the physi 
cal sciences. It is recognized that the function of 
an engineer includes elements of a like nature to 
the elements included in the architect’s functions 
Such normal functions as practiced by engineers 
shall not be deemed to be included in the foregoing 
statement of the functions of an architect. Such 
normal functions of an engineer being excluded, 
any one performing any of the above defined 
services or undertaking to provide and to be 
responsible for such services shall be deemed an 
architect for the purposes of this code and he shall 
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be qualified by education, experence and organ 
ation to perform: properly the services which li 


cmiployment demand 


HOUSING PROJECTS DURING SEPTEMBER 


Since the last issue of Tite Recorp the tollow 
lowing housing and slum-eclearance projects re 
ceived bederal aul 

$168,000 was allotted to Kaleigh, N. ©., to sup 
plement $39,000 raised by citizens in Raleigh tos 
construction of three-story buildings on an acre 
plot between the city and the state universit 
Phe development wall be used by teaches tucdent 
of the university and state emplovee 

Phe community plan committee ot the Chamber 
of Commerce of Indianapolis h planned a Tinaaite 
dividend corporation to administer the expenditure 
of a $4,460,000 loan granted by the Vublie Work 
\dministration to clear two slum districts and to 
burld single-tanuly homes, row houses and apart 
ments Ihis project is designed for occupancy by 
Hneyrocs 

Phe Hillside Housing Corporation of New York 
City was granted a loan of $3,184,000 tor the ce 
velopment of housing m the Bronx to cover a site 
oft 14'4 acres 

Hallets Cove Garden Homes, Inc received $2, 
965,000 as a loan to build thirty-one six-story 
apartments on an eight-acre tract im (ucens tront 
my the East River and in the neighborhood of the 
new Triborough Bridge. 

Ikuclid Housing Corporation of Euclid, Ohio, 
received a loan of $1,000,000 for housing Part 
of the loan will be applied to payment of back 
mortgages on property within the housing area 
No local money was raised for the project. since 
the lots served as equity Phere will be twenty 
five or more houses built as groups by responsible 
builders 

The city of Detroit is seeking a Federal loan for 
a ten-block slum-clearance housing project to cost 
approximately $3,000,000. 

lhe Public Works Administration has approved 
a housing loan to date aggregating $35,977 000 for 
projects in twelve cities. There are now thirteen 
housing projects that have received Federal aid. 

THe Recorp published in September, 1933, five 
of the housing pre jects. There will be others pub 
lished in November, together with information on 
the projects including policy governing loans. 
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R chabilitation of the street front involved paring 


irrelevant projections; removing the heavy 


wled frieze and brackets beneath the eaves ; sub 


iting casements in place of double-hung sashes ; 


tching and smoothing the wall surface and paint 


( 


it gray; making the old basement doorway the 


In entrance; and adding an iron area-grille. 


i the ground floor an extension was carried 
k to within 6 feet of the rear line of the prop 

Chis accommodates a large studio and a 
age and stair leading to a large bedroom with 
ill dressing-room and bath above the studio, and 


te separate from the rest of the house. At the 


of the old parlor floor, and to one side, Was 


MODERNIZATION 
AND ALTERATION 


REMODELING A CITY HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 
AND NEWTON x BEVIN 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


the studio passage. 


built a brick loggia, over 

he rest of the transformaticn consisted of in 
ternal rearrangement of the plan familiar in this 
type of dwelling. The greater part of the old base- 
ment kitchen became the drawing-room, opening 
out on a little paved courtyard 9 feet square. 
Examination of the plans will show that the ground 
floor and former -parlor floor can either be used 
together as one apartment, or shut off and used 
separately. The two floors above were arranged 
tor independent occupancy. What was previously 


a moderate-sized house for a single family became 


a dwelling capable of sheltering either three or 
four tenants or small families. 
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Loggia at rear of old parlor floor. Courtyard and studio from drawing room. 


REMODELED CITY HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 






HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 
AND NEWTON P. BEVIN 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


6 nts taal acannon ater) ao 





GROUND FLOR FIR» Fi.ooR STCOND FLOOR THIRD FLOOR 
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Bedroom over studio. Drawing room after remodeling. 


REMODELED HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. ©. MILLIKEN 
NEWTON P. BEVIN 
ASSOCIATED 
ARCHITECTS 





4 View of loggia, stair passage 
and bedroom over studio. 
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A CONVERTED STABLE AND CARRIAGE-HOUSE 


W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT ROY W. BANWELL, ASSOCIATE 
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A stable and carriage-house before remodeling. 
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AN AID TO ARCHITECTS 


* 


im laying out and writing speci ications for 


AIR CONDITIONING 


aul Ventilating, Heating anal Vacuum Cl nie 


Eq ul Ipm ent 


Oo 


Khe 


RCHITECTS seeking complete data regard- 

ing any form of air conditioning equip- 

ment or in need of engineering cooperation are 
invited to make use of the unexcelled facilities 


and experience of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


One of the pioneers in the field of air condition- 
Ing, having specialized in complete air condition- 
Ing with refrigeration since 1g1i2, Sturtevant 
1s able to place a vast fund of information at 


your disposal and give you competent advice. 
4 ~ 


Made in a most comprehensive range ol types 
° e ° ‘ - a ° 

and capacities, Sturtevant Air Conditioning 

Equipment is available for meeting any and 


every air conditionin requirement, from that 
s l 


of a skyscraper to that of a single emall room. 


The directory of Sturtevant Equipment on this 
page will help you determine your requirements 
for data or cooperation. 7 our request for either 
or both, to the nearest Sturtevant oflice, would 


be welcomed and promptly attended to. 


Similar data and cooperation In connection w ith 
the well-known lines of Sturtevant Ventilat- 
ing, Heating and V acuum Cleaning Equipment 
also are available and gladly will he supplied. 
Note: Several of the Sturtevant Data Bulletins 
on air conditioning equipment are now on the 
press or under preparation. These “ ill be sent 


to architects requesting them as soon as ready. 


FOPOPS POP ODES EOE OOOO ES EOED OPS OOPS PSPSPS ESED ESE OE SPOS POPO POPP OPO PO PD ES POPO PS POPDES POOPOHT SP OSHOSPOS POPS HS Orore 


\ir Conditioning Equipment tres, stores, restaurants, barber 
shops beauty parlor s, etc. 


OO) Insliluliona 


hospitals hotels. schools, clubs, 


Central Systems : eek 
2 public bumtdings, 


(.\ or any combination ot these libraries, ete. 
tions can be provided). O Industrial: manutacturing 
Lie aning plants, warehouses, railroads, 


; : 
He sting steamships, ete. 


ooling 8 . os 
2 C O 2. Unit Conditioners 
hhumidilication T a 
Jehumidification Ht 


L J Floor 
OO Suspended 
Functions 


(All or any combination of these 


culation 


Comfort 


Industrial Proc essing ° ° . . 
functions can be provided in a 
alions 


single unit). 


rlic: homes, apartments ] Cleaning 


erctal: othices, banks, the- 


>. OF 


Ythees: Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


J Heating 


Pur; 1ONEL 


L ] Domes ‘ homes, apartments 


0D Invlitutional: public buildings, 


O ladustrial: manufacturing 


Chicago, Ill., 400 North Michigan Avenue 


] Cooling Ventilating Equipment 


j Humidification ( entrilugal Type Blowers and 


Dehumiditication Exhausters 


Circulation r Propeller Fans 
) Unit Ventilators 
a Osada \ entilating Sets (lor toilets, 


. . } I ie | - 
pe Se PE essing soratories, and small and me 


dium’sized rooms, in general up 


Lpplicalions » 7900 cubic feet contents). 


] Kitchen Ventilating Fans 


J) Commercial: offices, banks, the- \ir Washers 
atres,stores,restaurants barbe: Hi 2 . 
eating Equipment 
shops, beauty parlors, etc . 
- Unit Heaters; Suspended l'ype 
. ) Unit Heaters; Floor’ . 
hospitals, hotels, schools,clubs, on ae ee ke ee l'ype 
° ° l nit Heaters; C abinet I ype 
libraries, ete. 5 
r . 
\ acuum ( leaners 


plants, warehouses, railroads, CJ Stationary Type 


steamships, etc. 1) Portable Type 


STURTEVANT COM PANY 


San Francisco, Cal., 68:1 Market Street 


Sales Engineering Offices in the following cities 


Ga., Baltimore Mid Berkeley, Cal., Boston, Mass., Camden, N 1 & Chicago 
N.C., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., New York, N.Y 
San Francisco, Cal » Seattl 


Oregon, Rochester, N.Y., St. Louis, Mo., 


df ‘TEVANT COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING CORP., A DIVISION OF B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 
MNGINEERING AND INSTALLING COMPLETE SYSTEMS IN BOTH THE COMFORT AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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Iil., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland,O., Dallas, Texas, Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
h., St. Paul, Minn > Washington, BC., M itreal, Canada, Toronto, Canada 
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View of the remodeled garage 


at Wayne, Pennsylvania. Plans 


architect; 


Roy W. Banwell, associate. 





Servant 


Coats 


3—Car 


Fa ay? 


te understand why this suburban stable-carriage 
house was converted into a combined small dwell 
ing and three-car garage, it is necessary to explain 
that the owner no longer had any use for a stable; 
that he required garage accommodation for two or 
three cars: and that he desired a small house for a 
relative who, while she wished to live nearby or on 
the place, nevertheless chose to maintain her own 
independent housekeeping establishment. 

In the reorganized arrangement of the ground 
floor, there is a three-car garage, with fold-up 
doors across its full width, on the side where thi 
carriage-house doors formerly opened on the drive: 
an entrance hall-sitting room, with doorway and 
portico on the south front, altogether apart from 
any garage suggestion; and a bedroom with bath 


that can either be used as a guest room or can be 
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entirely cut off from access to the stair and upp 


; a 
tioor and used as a chauffeur’s quarters, since ther 
IS a private outside entrance. 

Upstairs, it was a simple matter to divide tl 
ht 


hay-loft space by partitions and contrive a lig 


cheerful living-room whose French windows 
the south open on a little verandah above tl 
portico; two fair-sized, well-lighted bedrooms: 
bathroom ; a compactly arranged but adequately aj 
pointed kitchen; and a square central hall int 
which all the rooms open. 

\part from constructing and plastering part 
tions, the task involved building a chimney at 
hreplace, installing a heating plant and plumbing 
introducing electricity, letting into the roof severa 
dormers, changing the openings of the south sid 
and building a portico 








Sa Ue 
THIS BULLETIN 


MeL ORM Nh 
to new 


PROTECTION from 
dct 


Low men 


This 16-page bulletin will tell you: 


1. The lowest-initial-cost answer to 
pipe corrosion problems, and 
the lowest ultimate cost consistent 
with adequate service. 


The development, the methods of 


manufacture, and the service rec- 
ord of DUROLINE Pipe. 


The mechanical strength, chemical 
and thermal properties, and liquid- 
flow characteristic of this new pipe. 
What has been done about the 
“joint problem”. 

The advantages of DUROLINE 
Pipe for handling corrosive mu- 
nicipal and industrial waters, 
salt waters, drainage, chemical 
solutions, etc. 


Why this product has fields of 
usefulness not open to ordinary 
cement lined pipe. 


Pe ee oe eee eee emanies “Get the complete story about DURO- 
Bemini Nc CENTURY OF PROGRESS osITION, Chica LINE—write for your copy today. 


(tta) NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


STEED) Frick Building, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
MERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY Ow Wet Supecy Company 


\MERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoLuMBIA STEEL COMPANY lcuinois Stee. Company Tue Lorain Stee. Company 

\MERICAN STEEL AND WiRE COMPANY Cyrcione Fence COMPANY NaTionaL Tuse COMPANY Tennessee Coat, Iron & R. R. Company 
®NeGI£ Stee. COMPANY Feperat SHiPsuiLDING AND Dry Dock Company - Universal Attias Cement CoMPANY 

«ite Coast Distributers—Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calit. Export Distribuiers — United States Stee! Products Company, 30 Church Street. New York. N. Y. 
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BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


August construction contracts totaled $106,131, 
100; this was a gain of about 28 per cent over 
July and was the largest monthly total thus far 
reported for 1933 

The gain in contracts over July was entirely duc 
to increased activity in public works and publi 
utilities. For the former the August total was 
somewhat more than twice as large as the July 
figure; for the latter August awards were almost 
five times as large as in July 

Residential awards in August showed a total of 
$21,937,000 as against $23,630,400 for July and 
$20,766,800 for August, 1932. For the year to 
date residential contracts totaled $158,725,600 as 
against $203,205,600 in the corresponding eight 
months of 1932 

Publicly-financed construction contracts of all 
types let during August showed a good gain over 
July but were still measurably lower in volume 
than in August of last year. Privately-financed 
construction awards of all descriptions let during 
\ugust showed a decline from July but were still 
above a year ago 

The wage question in the building trades is 
proving a real problem, according to the report of 
the Committee on Working Conditions of the 
Construction League of the United States as re 
cently filed with the NRA. Says this report 


“While the desirability of establishing wage scales 
as high as may be economically justifiable is rec 
ognized, any attempt to set construction industry 
wages, by code provision or otherwise, at levels 
very much above scales warranted by current mar 
ket conditions is due to produce one or both o 
the following results 

1. Scales so established will in many cases not 
be adhered to, thus causing the effort to fail 

2. Private construction operations will be seri 
ously discouraged and recovery of the constructiot 
industry will be hampered.” 

In the light of these conclusions which are suy 
ported by voluminous statistical data it is impera 
tive that speedy solution of the wage problem b 
effected in order that the recently improved condi 
tions in private construction work may not be upset 

Contracts of all descriptions during the fina 
four months of 1933 will probably range betwee: 
+00 and 450 millions of dollars for the thirty-sevet 
eastern states. Of this indicated total more thai 
60 per cent appears as the probable volume o 
publicly-financed work. 

The full year’s construction contract total nov 
appears to range between $1,000,000,000 an 
$1,100,000,000 for the thirty-seven states. Dut 
ing the vear 1932 a contract total of $1,351,158 
700 was reported for the thirty-seven eastern states 
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This house, built for Mr. Charles Montague 
on Bradford Boulevard, Syracuse, N. Y., TIME PROVES 
contains 10 telephone outlets at conve- 


fr a CONVENIENCE 


nient locations, including one on the third 


loor and one in the basement game 
£ 


room. Paul Hueber, Architect, Syracuse. 






BLUE-PRINTS show your clients the more obvious advyan- 
tages of built-in telephone arrangements. Only months 
and years of actual living bring a full appreciation of 
what well placed telephones can mean in steps and 
minutes saved — in flexible, trouble-free service. 

Time proves your planning in another way. Tele- 


phone conduit and outlets built-in during construction 





— or remodeling — not only meet immediate needs but 
provide for changing conditions in the future. Other 
telephones can be installed at new locations, simply, 
inexpensively. Walls and floors need not be torn up. 
“Viring is not exposed. 
The most efficient telephone arrangements are often 
product of close co-operation between architect and 
‘ephone engineer. Your local company maintains a 
(coined technical staff to help you at any time with any 
phase of telephone equipment or installation. No charge, 
_ % of course. Just call the Business Office and ask 
&} f 


r “Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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MATERIAL PRICES, BUILDING WAGE RATES AND BUILDING COSTS COMPARED 


1926 Monthly Average — 100 





MATERIAL PRICES |_| 


1932 1933 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 
PAINT BRICK 
MATERIALS | | LUMBER }} iit) i) )) JAND TILE 
: 
| 


OTHER 
MATERIALS 
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Whether it's a shower, a special 
type shower head, or 
- a flush valve... 
If it’s Speakman, it’s quality 


Statin. Sgtenaolag T is because we know the responsibility an architect assumes 
Shower Head. For resi- P ‘ . : : 

dences and general instal when he specifies any device which is mechanical or must 
lation 2 |. P. female 


ae, Se, te XS be operated day in and day out that we mention particularly 
the quality of Speakman Showers and Fixtures. 


Look at any Speakman valve, and note, among other things, 
the weight of the casting, the deep, cleanly-cut threads—the 
large water-way, the easily-renewable seat, and the encased 
washer, on a swivel disc. 


Then there is the plating, which is done in a plant designed 
for us by the Chromium Corporation of America. Under the 
chromium plate is nickel plate, applied to a highly polished 
flawless piece of metal. 


And what you see in that valve is true of every plumbing fix- 
ture bearing the name Speakman— it's a strictly quality line, 
and when you use it in any building, residence, hotel, apart- 
ment, hospital, or country club, you will know beforehand that 
your clients will be assured of years of dependable, 
trouble-proof service. 

If you do not have our catalog we'll send it promptly, also 
any requested literature. 


Refer to Sweet's Architectural Catalogs, pages D-4338-39-40 


SPEAKMAN 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Silent 
K-1001 — SPEAKMAN 
Chromium Plated Si- 
Flo Closet Flush Volve 
with 1° capped angle 
stop forrightor left in- 
let, wall flange, metal 
oscillating handle, 





2 flush connection, spud 
P coupling nut and 
ame ~ flange for 1'0" top 
‘a ply. 
| supply 
K.49039-M —SPEAKMAN Mixometer Shower and 


ub Combination. '9"" size. All metal handles 
ond escutcheons. Has Speakman Anystream 


elf-Cleaning Shower Head and Act-Easy e 
Pop-Up Waste. Valves connected by brass O f ( j e r c / , . / re 
pe and tested. § 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


Information Furnished by National Association of Builders Exchanges and Compiled by Division of Statistics and Research, 





F. W. Dodge Corporation, as of September 15, 1933 
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ABOVE DATA ARE WAGE SCALES AND DO NOT NECESSARILY INDICATE ACTUAL WAGE RATES BEING PAID IN THE RESPECTIVE TRADES. : 
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EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 
plus LOW INSTALLATION COSTS 


Bun JILDING for quality is one thing—doing it high yield point steel. Second—it is easy to 


at a reasonable cost is another. In Concrete handle, which results in low installation 


Floor Arch Reinforcement—either cinder or costs. Third—its superior quality is the re- 


It of 100 f wi i ; 
stone—American Steel & Wire Company ee ee years of wire making ex 


perience. Constantly uniform, and offering 


Wire Fabric offers exceptional economy and é 
. — Y many other advantages that you will wish 


service advantages. First—it is made of Cold to know about in detail. Interesting informa- 
Drawn Wire—and this means exceptional tion is available—and will be forwarded 


strength through the close distribution of on request. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


WIRE sro a 


ek) 8 201 1-) ak 


se50> STEEL BACKBONE OF CONCRETE ae 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uurrep I) stares STEEL CORPORATION : Empire State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester ant nak Temenos. cme ; First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, Sen Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS) ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Architects are invited to use the coupon on this page as 
a convenient means of obtaining manufacturers’ publications 
describing in detail the products and materials mentioned. 


101 

NEW HOFFMAN COMPRESSORS AND 

VACUUM SWEEPING SYSTEMS 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation an 
nounces a new line of centrifugal compressors. 
This announcement marks the entrance of the 
Hoffman Corporation into the air appliance field 
The new compressors, designed for use with heavy 
duty vacuum sweeping systems as well as for in- 
dustrial purposes, are manufactured in a wide ca 
pacity range. Among advantages claimed for the 
new compressor, consisting of a multi-stage centri- 
fugal blower and a drive unit (usually a direct 
connected electric motor), are (1) an even de 
livery of air at uniform pressure regardless of 
variations in volume, (2) continuous operation for 
years without need of adjustment or replacement 
of parts, (3) operation without mechanical noise 
or vibration. 

Hoffman Heavy Duty Vacuum Sweeping Systems 
are designed for hotels, schools, theaters, indus- 
trial plants, and institutions. The centrifugal ex 
hauster or vacuum producer employed in these in- 
stallations maintains a constant degree of vacuum 
regardless of the number of hose lines in use. 
When fewer lines are in service than the rated 
capacity of the machine, the horse power 1s auto 
matically reduced. Exhausters can be furnished 
for direct motor or steam turbine drive. 


102 
ALUNDUM AGGREGATE 


The values of Alundum Aggregate, which consists 
of particles of ceramically bonded aluminum oxide 
abrasive, are described in the new Catalogue C of 
the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass.  Incor 
porated in the proper proportion in monolithic ter 
razzo floors or stairs and in precast art marble and 
terrazo tile and treads, Alundum Aggregate is said 
to provide a surface that is durable and perma- 
nently nonslip. 


To Obtain Further Information 


about any products mentioned, indicate the 
number or name of product and send to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 

Position 

Street — 

City and State ~~~ aoa 


103 
OIL-BURNING BOILER ANNOUNCED 


The Capitol Qi] 
Burning Boiler, a 
new product of 
United States Ra 
diator Corporation, 
is furnished in two 
sizes, with steam 
capacities of 500 
and 700 square feet 
of direct cast-iron 
radiator load and 
water capacities 
of 800 and. 1.200 
square feet of di- 
rect cast-iron ra- 
diator load. The 
steam boiler 1s 
equipped with a 
low water cut-off, 
a built-in Taco Do 
mestic Hot-Water 
Heater, and is designed for use with standard oil 
burning controls of recognized merit. Boiler effici 
ency is obtained by relationship between the flue 
areas, the heating surfaces and the controlled 
direction of the flow of the gases. The smokehood 
temperatures are extremely low. The gases change 
direction of flow seven times in going through the 
boiler, thus removing the possibility of stratification 
of gases. The boiler has large reserve capacity, and 
the ratings provide for sufficient reserve capacity 
to raise the temperature of the domestic hot water 
from 50° to 150°F. 
with a thick blanket of rock wooi and incased it 
a jacket of finest workmanship. 


in three hours. It is insulated 


104 
JENKINS BROS. DATA BOOK ON VALVES 


\ source of complete information on valves at 


\ 

valve layout is the new Catalogue No. 23 just pul 
lished by Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, N« 
York. All features of design and construction « 
(OO Jenkins Valves are clearly and fully describ 
The wide range of types and patterns availal 
afford a selection exactly suited to specific require 
ments. As an aid in selection and specification, tl 
services, pressures, temperatures and fluids f 
which individual valves are recommended are staté 
The last section of this 264-page book contait 
engineering data constantly needed where valv: 


are used. 
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A plastering job is no better than its base. A good 


plastering job deserves a good base. Build for 


greater permanence by using Pittsburgh Steeltex 


Plaster Lath: It adds strength where strength is 


needed. 


Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath helps brace 


the framework, minimizes cracking, prevents lath 


marks from showing on the finished plaster and 


aid 


th 
kad 


oe 
J 


Go 


ry 


s curing of plaster. The wet plaster flows around 
e net work of steel wires, and adheres firmly to 
tough fibrous backing, resulting in a solid plas- 
r slab thoroughly reinforced against strains at all 


ints. For a thoroughly modern job specify Pitts- 


hn Steeltex Plaster Lath. 


Pillsburgh Steellex 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


URGH STEEL CO. « Union Trust Building *« Pittsburgh, Penna. 


en: Please send me complete information about: 


ttsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath C) Dealer's Proposition 
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How Long is the Life 
OF A SHINGLE? 





House in Seattle, 
Wash. Arthur 
Loveless, Architect 


9 Roof ind siding 
Stained % 

Cabot's Creosot 

Shingle and Woo¢ 


& Wood 


Stains 


will prolong shingle-life 
that 1s certain, for Cabot’s Stains are over 
60°; creosote and creosote is the best wood 
preservative known. 


Creosote 


Shingle 





Until Samuel Cabot, Inc. developed a method 
of refining creosote to a light color, it was 
not available for general use on shingles, 
siding and trim. ... As refined in Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains, the pure 
creosote permits the use of light colored pig- 
ments, even light grays. . . . These stains 
are available in a wide range of colors, to suit 
any color scheme, and are easily and rapidly 
applied. Their cost is low. Write for our 
color card and more complete information, 


using coupon below. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 





141 MILK STREET 


Inc. 


Ad d ress 





Manufacturing Chemists 


WE Do ove maaT 


s Boston, Massachusetts 


= ‘ 
Gentlemen: Please send me Color Card and information on Cabot’s 


Collopakes. 


Name 





AR-10-33 





105 
HART REMOTE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


“Diamond H” remote control switches, products of 
the Hart Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 
enable the architect and engineer to plan wire ways 
from service entrance to distribution channels 
without considering the switch outlets, so that the 
entire building may be supplied by an unbroken 
feed and the remote control switch placed at the 
most natural and feasible distribution points. By 
simplifying and providing control at various points 
from a distance without the necessity of bringing 
service wires to those points, remote control 
switches are said to effect a saving both in installa 
tion cost and current consumption. A new cata 
logue of the “Diamond H” switches describes a 
wide variety of applications in such buildings as 
schools, hotels, theaters, hospitals, fire department 


stations, auditoriums and others 





cut costs... on that 
cold-weather concrete job!” 


“You can speed up the work 
with greater safety and still 
save money!” 


“The saving effected by the use of Calcium 





{ Chloride,” says a construction manager, the vet- . 
4 eran of several big cold-weather jobs, “consists i 
of less time of cement finishers, less amount of 
S canvas necessary, less burning of coke in sala- 
i manders,—lower cost of forms, steel and con- 106 : 
i crete on account of earlier stripping. And it in- ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIER AUTOMATIK FURNACE : 
creases the efficiency of the cement.” \ furnace designed especially for oil burners and 
3 Easy to Use — Cost Low stokers, named Premier \utomatik Furnace, 1s 4 
j Solvay Calcium Chloride is easy to use. Only ~— lta vad - puede j 
a small amount is needed and its cost is amaz- See, ae. Ne ete Bage commen 4 
ingly low. Years of successful use in the field chamber In this new unit provides ample space q 
afford convincing evidence of its practical value. tor complete fuel burning under all conditions. The , 
; The use of Calcium Chloride is approved and round “tunnel top” is said to increase the heat f 
recommended by unquestioned authorities in- conduction speed and efficiency. Round _ battle 4 
‘ cluding the Portland Cement Association and the plates provide for air circulation directly against 4 
| Investigating Committee of Architects and En- these surfaces. I inned extended surface radia 
t gineers. tion is used for increased efficiency. Combustion 3 
; Write today for full information. Ask for booklet 1653 gases pass through the heat exchanger which pro 4 
i ‘ aa _ vides large surface areas for heat transfer to the a 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION casing air. The flue gases travel in a general hori 
4 Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by ‘ sia . ; s 3 
; The Solvay Process Company zontal spiral toward the stack, providing for idea S 
: 61 BROADWAY NEW YORK combustion conditions. A thin film of casing air j 


surrounds the heat exchanger surfaces providing 








2 
a quick temperature rise in the bonnet. The re 
: quired bonnet air temperature is quickly generated 
5 and maintained after the burner is started. De 4 
iad TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. . - ° ° ° ° . a 
f e o tachable service front is convenient in making in ’ 
ao Calci um Chlioride | stallation. The interior is entirely accessible wit J 
A i sR provision for any type of refractory chambe1 er. 
7 required. of 
4 a 
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INSULATE 
WITH 

uu. > 
MINERAL WooL 


In specifying U. S. Min- 
eral Wool you assure the 
greatest protection pos- 
sible in any insulating 
material. 

Rated by the U. S. Bu 
reau of Standards (6.3 
B. T. U.) it is lowest of 
all insulators in thermal 
conductivity and a posi- 
tive non - conductor of 
heat and cold 

Mineral W ool 1S 
entirely mineral, resists 
fire like a solid stone and 
provides a sound dead- 
ener in which vermin 
cannot live or burrow 


uu. & 


Easy to apply and eco- 
nomical. 
Sample and folder on 
request, address 
nearest office. 


U. S. MINERAL 


WOOL COMPANY 


280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


Western Connection 
Columbia Mineral Wool Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wisc. 





A NEW INVENTION 





18 of the 19 


prominent country homes shown 


in this issue were screened 


with MacCormack Springless 


Window 


Rolling Screens 


Ovr rolling window screens—which 
can be installed in homes now occu- 
pied without changing or marring the 
window trim—are operated with con- 
cealed flexible metal cables running 
the full height of the screen frames 
on each side, perfectly balanced to 
give smooth, easy operation and long 
service, with absolutely no strain on 
the wire netting, as would be the case 
on any high tensioned spring shade 
roller type 


TWENTY-FivE YEARS of responsible 
service to more than 3000 users is the 
MacCormack record of performance. 


a ane 


# 





Aquatherm 
Gas 
Underfire 





lurbo-Aquatherm 
1 new patented device 
hich prevents mud 
rom accumulating in 
he boiler. 


‘0 West 3rd Street 











sure boilers. 


DAHL QUIST MEG. 





For Range Boilers and 
Hot Water Storage Systems 


DAHLQOUIST-TURBO 


The new Dahlquist copper automatic hot water 
storage systems and range boilers use 50°: less 
gas and deliver an abundance of clean, fresh, 
Super rust and sediment-free hot water day and night. 


Copper is nature’s own material for storing hot 


water; never rusts or deteriorates. 
But regardless of the metal used, 
sediment in the water will form a 
coating of mud on the bottom unless 
it is equipped with Theodore W. 
Dahlquist’s latest invention—THE 


TURBO. 


The patented TURBO placed in all 
Dahlquist's boilers at no extra cost 
prevents mud from forming—keeps 
hot water clean—prevents costly burn- 
outs—reduces cost of gas. 


Write for full particulars 


Irchitects and heating engineers may rely 
entirely on Dahlquist workmanship and ex- 
perience, whether for range, 

boilers, auto- 
matic storage 
boilers or 
heavy  pres- 





COMPARY 


So. Boston, Mass. 
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wianufactured by 


Rolling Screens Inc. 
Jay and Nassau Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wm. A. MacCormack, Pres. 
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SPECIFY 
MIONEL METAL 


--- it assures the high quality of 
Hospital Equipment 


@ Whenever you specify that hospital equip- 
ment be made of Monel Metal, you can rest 
assured that it will have quality built right 
into it. The presence of silvery Monel Metal 
is your assurance of inherent cleanliness 
and lasting durability. © Whether you are 
building a new hospital or remodeling an 
old one, be sure to specify Monel Metal for 
food service, laundry, clinical and built-in 


cabinet equipment. Send for literature. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re- 
rece fined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


MODERNIZE with « 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


}U. S. MAII 
















Expected as a matter 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 







lt guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 








Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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KRAMER FLUSH VALVES : 


The simplicity of Kramer Flush Valves is dem- 
onstrated in a recent catalogue issued by the Dalmo 
sales Company. By eliminating leather cup 
washer, diaphragm and by-pass port the Kramer 
valve is said to dispense with parts causing 90 
per cent of all flush valve trouble. Its manufac- 
turers contend that due to its simplified design and 
to materials used in its construction the Kramer 
valve is exceptionally quiet, durable, equally effi 
cient in high and low pressure, unaffected by sandy 
or dirty water and especially suited, by unusual ; 
immunity to corrosion, for salt water service. 





108 
CRANE SMOKELESS BOILER 





\ new application of the cast-iron smokeless 
boiler principle for the combustion of bituminous 
coals has recently been placed on the market by 
the Crane Co. of Chicago. The device consists 
of two hollow risers and a hollow distributing arch, 
cast in a special chrome iron highly resistant to 
temperature and corrosion. ‘The risers fit securely 
into the grate sockets, and lugs cast on the arch 
hold it in position A special short) grate 1s 
mounted on sockets cast on the risers. Secondary 
air conducted from the ashpit is preheated in pass 
ing through the risers to the distributing arch. As 
the hot air leaves the arch, it combines with the 
black volatile products distilled from soft coals, 
and the mixture burns at a high temperature ovet 
the hot coals at the back of the firebox. This com 
pletes combustion and utilizes all the available heat 
value of the fuel, increasing over-all boiler efhei 
ency and minimizing smoke nutsance. An out f 
standing feature of the attachment is that installa 

tion in a heating plant already in service does not 

necessitate removal of boiler sections or piping 

Boilers ranging from outputs of 96,000 B.t.u. to 

1,250,000 B.t.u. may be supplied with this smoke 


less unit. 
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SWEET’S for 1934 


Your new Sweet's file of manufacturers’ cata- 
logues is nearing completion. In it you will find, 
as heretofore, the latest detailed information 
on thousands of products for all types of build- 
ings. And you will be able to find it quickly, 
whenever you want it and as often as you want it. 


Each year changes occur both in products and 


in manufacturing concerns. Specifications and 
details change. New manufacturers come on 


the scene and others retire. 


Obsolete information which makes for confusion 
and delay is automatically eliminated in each 


new edition of Sweet's. 


SWEET'S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
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"S" ROTOR VENTILATORS 


A rotor ventilator and a smoke-cowl of efficient 
design are being produced by the United States 
Ventilator and Power Corporation. Driven by 
wind or an air draft, the ventilator is continuous 





Leonard HYDRIATRIC Suite 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 

When you specify a 
Leonard Hydriatric Suite 
you have a choice of 
six designs in cases 
and 
twelve different combinations. 
Write for catalogue F which is 
Standard A. I. A. File size. 


In Sweet’s Catalogues 












Manufactured by 
INCORPORATED 

Providence, Rhode Island and silent in operation, is moderately priced and 

has no running costs. Both ventilator and smoke 














cowl are equipped with S.F.K. ball bearings so 





lubricated, according to the manufacturer, that un 






interrupted operation, without servicing, is assured 


MEENA 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING ALLOY STEEL 
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COCOANUT SHELL CARBON USED 
AS ODOR FILTER 














Complete elimination of odors from recirculated 
or intaken air is claimed for the Consolidated Odor 
Filter, product of Consolidated Air Conditioning 
Company of New York. The principle by which 
the filter operates consists of passing the air through 






SOI 













a bed of granular activated coconut shell carbon, 
N (ev == =e: said to be more serviceable in point of porosity, 
resistance to crushing and abrasion, capacity for 
absorption and retention of gases than any other 
known material. The carbon surface is activated 
by a process which enables the filter to function 
efficiently for approximately one year, depending 
upon characteristics and density of odor-creating 
matter in the air. When carbon has reached the 














SAMBA 


in the Building Field 


Insist upon U S S SrainEss Steel Sheets — produced 
in anumber of grades and finishes, and adapted to a 
wide range of applications. Write for literature and 
full information on the following alloys— 


USS Curomium-NIcKke Steels, A ustenitic: 18-8; 18-12; 25-12 
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7 USS Curomium-ALLoy Steels, Ferritic: 12; 17; 27 = limit of its absorptive capacity it can be reactivated. 
Be ener eee streams eer cn In construction the odor filter consists of unit 
This Company manufactures a full line of Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, cells, varied in number, mounted in an iron cabi- 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone Rust Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Auto- °° ‘ ° » . 7 
; Resisting Copper Steel Sheets, Apollo Best mobile Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne net. In addition to obvi us industrial ap] ylications 
! Bloom Galvanized Sheets, Heavy - Coated Plates, etc. Write for further information. 









the filter is used in conjunction with air condition- 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ing systems in restaurants, office buildings, schools, 
; ana of Santee Serves Sem Convenes 2 










churches, residences, and other types of buildings. 
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